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“I have wanted to kiss you for so | = 
he soblepeted: fi Pe 


Kate gasped, her face pink with pleasure and excitement. 
She felt his touch minutely, and wanted more. It was so 
sweet, so gentle, amazingly satisfying...if only it 
wouldn't stop. . . . 

“Oh, Daniel! 1... wanted it, too,” she said softly, 
her lips parted, soft and red, inviting more kisses. 

Groaning, Daniel slid to his knees in front of her and 
began to kiss her harder, more purposefully. 

“You are so. . . beautiful,” he sighed. “Too beautiful 
not to touch.” 

Kate closed her eyes, luxuriating in the triumph of 
the moment, the pleasure of being kissed and admired, 
the delightful and unfamiliar sensations that his kisses 
were setting off all over her body. She could not move, 
nor did she want to. She would have been satisfied for 
this moment to last forever. . . 
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it was a time of infinite possibilities, and a 
time without hope, a time when the star of 
the Old South was at its zenith, and was yet 
already doomed, yes, doomed, for stars are 
brilliant and inflexible, and it was above all 
an age of dramatic change, of science, of 
new knowledge, of profound doubts. It was 
an age when America, in her first maturity, 
felt the ambiguous promise and portent of 
the future and recklessly plunged ahead. 


PROLOGUE 
Sunday, October 16, 1859 


All the men understood this. They were not all intellectuals, 
Co hniuaedree meacleapebbnida~ deighsoamge wis Ansere 


their freedom in any way they could. 

When the first of them came out of the bridge, the watchman 
laughed at their motley appearance, but he was the last to 
laugh. By daybreak, the Old Man and his followers had seized 
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were, “Where is my son? Is he still alive?” Reporters rushed 
“To free the slaves from bondage.” 


his face twisted with pain. He was still alive. His first words 
forward to him with 


arsenal, wild with hatred, shrick 
he answered, “What was your present object?” 


The Old Man was carried out 
Brown of Kansas?” they asked. 
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“CHAPTER I 
Tuesday, October 18, 1859 
ST. Louts, THAT lusty river city on the edge of the frontier, that 


of cities in the year 1859. 

Similarly, Berkeley Duvall, a businessman and family man, 
a born Creole with family ties in both St, Louis and New 
Orleans, a man both impulsive and introspective but with a 
profound respect for money and its unlimited acquisition, was 
a most American type of man. Duvall was too well endowed, 
too intelligent, and too sophisticated to be typical, but he was 
conventional, Victorian, and Southern enough not to outshine 
his fellows deliberately, and this, too. was a very American 
way of being. 

It was a warm night. Duvall left his club, the St. Louis 
River Club, at two A.M., full of drink but not drunk, exhausted 
but excited. The night air was moist and, as usual, smoke from 
the mills and riverfront gathered in a dense, billowy black 
canopy over the town and hid the sky from view. 

Duvall tossed a fat, half-smoked Havana cigar into the street 
before he stepped into his waiting carriage. carrying the muck 
of the city’s unpaved streets on his boots. 

“Home, and go by way of the levee,” he told his Negro 
driver. He settled back wearily. It had been a most incredible 


evening. 

He had dined on roast fowl with a banker at one of the 
downtown restaurants before escorting his daughter and his 
widowed sister to a soiree. At midnight, he had gone to his 
club to keep a business appointment. 
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sofas, lined with near-empty bookcases and hung with antique 
swords, feathered Indian lances, and paintings river. 

Several men he knew greeted him at once. "Ah, Captain 
Duvall! Have you heard?” “Duvall! | suppose you've heard the 
news?” 


“Good evening, gentlemen. No, | don’t believe I have. 
What news?” 


“There's been an insurrection in Virginia!" Peterton an- 
nounced, and then everyone spoke at once, “A 
stampede of slaves! A riot! That's all we know so far! A slave 
riot! No doubt inspired by Abolitionists! Damnyankees . ..” 

Duvall was startled and a bit confused. Shaking his head, 
he reached for the piece of paper Peterton held and read, written 
in the telegraph operator's agitated scrawl, “Servile insurrec- 
tion . . . Fearful and exciting intelligence from the east . . . 
A general stampede of Negroes in Virginia . . . Slaves riot at 
Hj bed ed i +i 

vall was a slaveowner—he had inherited from his wife's 
family a substantial cotton plantation near Natchez, and with 
it the responsibility for some two hundred Africans. Most of 
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men were killed and they set an or- 
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that it was inevitable. They 
im. Regrettable as it was, there had 
the 


without a word of English or at best an 


and heavily accented that the city’s estab- 
ted them with knowing their own names. 
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town tonight,” Duvall said. In fact, at the 
battles in the city’s streets that had killed thirty men. In many 


the entire city police force had been called out to 


fighting and 
“native Americans.” Five years earlier 
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a hundred and sixty thousand, yet still a frontier town, and 
many of her citizens drank far too much and habitually settled 
quarrels with knives In general, the slaves living in the city 
were more civilized and far better behaved than the “for- 

There were about thirty men present in the River Club that 
night, and all of them talked at once Eagerly, ever louder, 
they repeated the news, and asked each other the same 
tions: “Who do you suppose was behind it? What really hap- 
pened? Will it prove to be a widespread i es 

They were hungry for more news, and when it arrived, 
carried by the man Duvall had come to the club to meet, they 
pounced on it like predators on meat 

“Good evening, gentlemen. Ah, Duvall! Greetings, sir, I 
see you've heard!” James Baylor said when he entered the 
clubroom. Baylor was a handsome. bearded prematurely bald- 


and concerned Missouri had hired him to 
ship a certain large number of crates of military hardware south 
from St. Louis to a secret i near Natchez had 


be at its most extensive and profitable 
Not all the River Club members felt comfortable with Bay- 
lor, but tonight he was the center of attention. for he had seen 


“See, | told you!” 

1 can't believe it!” 

“{t appears to be truc, gentlemen. I've just come from the 
office. They have attacked the arsenal, so 


it’s a treasonous crime!” 
“The President will have sent troops in,” Duvall said. 
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“Of course,” Baylor agreed. “It appears to be an extensive 


conspiracy. 

Duvall did not reveal it, but he felt a sudden subconscious 
terror—for himself, for his own, his family, his property. At- 
tacking a Federal arsenal was a serious crime. It implied that 
the insurrectionists had been well organized, motivated, pas- 
sionate. What if there were a similar revolt here in St. Louis? 
He determined to drive along the riverfront and look over his 
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awe aust erange for Or shipmeat.” Duvall said. 


“Ah. Tonight?" 
“Tomorrow night is also possible. After dark. J want it 
observed.” 


“Quite aware. The street riots will divert the police and give 
us cover.” 

He is quite extraordinarily cool, Duvall thought. Or else 
desperate. “You may be right,” he said evenly. “On the other 
hand, it is already very late. | see no obstacle to loading to- 
morrow night.” Shall have wo die ‘ebay tein Keth's oonty, 
Duvall thought. Tomorrow night he would be the host at his 

s debut. 


“Very en tomorrow, then. You'll be there yourself? I 
would prefer it.” 

“I'll be there. At first dark, then?” 

“At dark.” 

A portly man in a bottle-green velvet frock coat approached 
Baylor and Duvall. He was Elwood Holl, a leather boot and 
shoe manufacturer, a man timid and fussy by nature who would 
never have been at the River Club so late except that his wife 
was ill at home. 
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Duvall’s tone was dry and Holl sensed his irony and barely 
controlled antagonism. “You think we lack honor?" Holl asked. 

“Not at all. | think we have honor in abundance. Would 
that we had as many steel mills as we have steely principles.” 
Duvall smiled. 

“This is no moment for wit,” Holl said. “I wonder how well 
you know us. After all...” 

How quickly they move to ostracize me, Duvall thought. 
He assumes | am not one of his own, although I was born in 
Louisiana and know all the river states far better than he. And 
yet, he is right. | can not feel with him. His instincts are 
correct. I can't deny that. 

“I see you are quite aroused yourself,” he said to Holl. 

“Roused? Of course I am! Suppose there is wide-scale revolt 
among our slaves? Suppose the Abolitionists put guns in their 
hands? We'll all be killed. Suppose this leads to war?” 

“If there is ever a war, God forbid, soldiers will need boots, 
and you will grow rich,” Baylor said. 

“Sir, | am appalled at your attitude,” Holl said. “L have 
nothing more to say to either of you.” A man of Holl's pro- 
portions could not look stately, but he did look outraged as he 
turned away. 

Baylor and Duvall remained standing together for a mo- 
ment. The clubroom was still ringing with discussion. 

“You'll excuse me, Mr. Baylor,” Duvall said finally, with- 
out referring to Holl's interruption. “I'll say good night.” 

The men shook hands and Duvall left first. As he directed 
his driver to take the route along the levee, he saw Baylor 
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CHAPTER Il 
Earlier that evening... 
AS SITTING up by candlelight, rocking in Kate's 


Del- 
of 


a book Kate's favorite teacher, Miss 
book—it was an illustrated account 
traveling in the wilds of northern It- 
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off her lavender lace shaw! and dropping it over a silk-cush- 
ioned settee. 

“Hello, Kitty. What's wrong, honey? Too much dancin"? 
You look worn out.” 

“I am. These parties are gettin’ to be awful tirin’ and not 
much fun.” Kate peeled off her pink silk dress, puffed of sleeve 
and voluminous of skirt, and stood waiting for Phoebe to help 
her out of the cage of tapes and hoops that held it all together. 
“Obhhhh . . .” She sighed again. “What bliss! Unlace me quick, 
there’s a dear Birdie!” 

“Your skin is all marked from these laces,” Phoebe ob- 


“They ‘re torture. You know I can't eat or breathe. But they 
do make me look grown up! They're a penance, | figure, my 
wages against sin.” 

“What kind of a sinner d'you think you are, Kitty? Not 
much of one. The Lord will know on Judgment Day that it 
wasn't you who stole the chocolate coconut cakes from the 
dining-room sideboard.” 

“Oh, did you? Dear, clever, sweet Birdie! You never fail 
me! Where gre they?” 

“Right here, miss. And milk.” 

“Oh, good! I’m famished, Phoebe!” Kate grabbed one cake 
in each hand and ate both of them while Phoebe was hanging 
up her dress. 

“Delicious, really delicious! Have you had some, Birdie?” 

“Yes, I have. Plenty. Go on, eat all you want and then I'll 
rub your back. You look like you've had twenty lashes.” 

Kate's eyes met Phoebe's, searched them, and then both 


camisole and chemise, and sprawled full length on her stomach 


into the pleasure of it. 
“Birdie, I do love you. You are so sweet to me...” she 
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and cared for 
Kate's own mother, the celebrated beauty Iria Elena Del- 
sano, was tired of babies by the time Kate arrived. Kate's twin 
were three years old. Iria Elena was the only 
child of a wealthy family originally from Savannah and had 
been a belle. She had been raised on a cotton plantation near 
Natchez and was visiting family friends in New Orleans when 
she met Berkeley Duvall. He was unlike any of the men she 
had known in Natchez. It seemed to her that if she could make 


Berkeley Duvall, a man so intellectually severe, so rich and 
powerful, so dramatically handsome and well connected, fall 
in love with her, she would have proved to herself and everyone 
else that she surely was the prettiest girl in Adams County. 
Berkeley Duvall was at the time just twenty years old, but 
he was far more experienced with women than the men Iria 


dream—but she was not cut out for ; 

When Kate was a month old, Iria Delsano Duvall left her 
children and ran away with a traveling portrait painter, a tall, — 
dark, sad-eyed man with a droopy mustache. She tried to ex- 
plain how she felt in a letter she mailed to her husband in care 
of his New Orleans office, but by the time it arrived, the 
Steamboat carrying runaways had met with an accident. 


cs 


portrait painter and his last subject were among the fifty-two 
passengers lost and presumed drowned. 
Duvall received the letter from his wife and showed it to 
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“Sure it is, but you needn't be in any hurry, Kitty. Some- 
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times things arrive when you're lookin’ the other way. Lookin’ 
for a husband has got to be done a special way.” 

“What way?” 

“A way of not lookin’. ., Tryin’ too hard is like the mosquito 
tryin’ to sting the ‘gator.” 

Kate laughed. “Like Mammy Claire told us? Maragouin 
perdi so’ temps quand li pique caiman?” 


fae taie idonetibe a: omor®? ition cobs, pulling up the 
coveriet. 


“A kiss...1 don't know,” Phoebe answered. 

“Because it goes from mouth to mouth.” Kate said, and 
gee epee joined her as she stretched out and in a minute 

girls fell asleep. When Phoebe woke at first light she rose, 
undressed, and removed herself to her own bed in the little 
room next door to sleep until she was called to breakfast. 


THE PLANTERS’ HOUSE was the largest, most elegant, and most 
famous hotel in the city of St. Louis, It wealth, 
fashion, adventure, ease, romance—all the of the new 
life of the Great West. It was the one fixed point where people 
met to gossip, discuss politics, and talk business. It was the 
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universal rendezvous for the Mississippi Valley. 
In accordance with the latest fashion, Captain Duvall had 
hired the hotel staff and its terraced garden to hold a private 


feel old. Of course, he was not. 
He was only forty-two. He felt himself to be at the prime of 
his life, but even that feeling was not optimistic. For what lies 
beyond prime but decline, decay, and death? Duvall had found 
that the ion of these questions, and all the others 
they suggest, bored him as much as daily life itself. None of 
his guests would have guessed that he ever thought of such 
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across the handsome Persian carpet into the big, high-ceilinged 
front parlor An assortment of the curious out to 


For the better part of an hour already, Kate and her father 
had greeted their guests: the Charlevilles, Mme. Papin, the 
deMonets, the Garcins, the Sarrades, the Ridgeways, Henry 
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among nearly a hundred of St. Louis’s elite. mostly from the 
old French families and the Kentucky and Virginia families 
who had married into them, plus a few representatives of the 
new Westerners, whom Captain Duvall knew through his busi- 
ness. 

The terraced gardens at the rear of the Planters’ House were 


built on an esplanade with a wide view of the city 
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especially where his daughter was concerned. 
“So. Are you happy tonight, chérie?” he asked her. Looking 
her radiant face, he was surprised by the intensity of 
eyes 


green . 
nodded, but the question made her faintly uncom- 
one that her father had ever asked her 
before. The question raised the possibility of her not being so, 
the option of accepting her life with less than a ladylike gra- 
ciousness and Christian gratitude, but also suggested respon- 
sibility. She would think on it later. As for now, of course she 
happy. wearing her new dress, surrounded by her family, 
music in the air and the prospect of dancing. 
At one end of the terrace, fifteen black musicians played 
a muted mediey of romantic airs, but there could be no dancing 
until the debutante was led onto the floor by her father for the 


arrangements, as she had made so many others. 
“It's nearly time, Papa, isn't it?” Kate asked her father. The 
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For more than fifteen years she had been in love with Berkeley 
Duvall and involved with him in a secret love affair which had 
been the backbone and salvation of her own life. 

Isabelle’s heart thumped as she watched Duvall dancing 
with his daughter. How fine he looks, she thought, how hand- 


body beneath his customary white tucked shirt and loose-fitting 
black frock coat. Watching him, she wanted him, passionately, 


surrounded by pale hydrangeas, Isabelle was dizzy with desire. 
16 
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all. 
on his Havana. His fists were clenched. Al- 
of mocking hse he felt his ennui deeply 
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“Admiring the Lady, Berk?” 
The was voiced by Isabelle Carr, who now stood 
at Duvall’s elbow. She coughed, despite herself, at the cloud 


Duvall bowed. “Hello, Mrs. Carr,” he said. The sight of 
her aroused and bored him in equal measure. They had known 
each other too long and too well to have uncomplicated re- 
actions to each other. 

Isabelle sensed his mood but refused to acknowledge it. She 
was pleasantly excited by his nearmess, and anyway, a lady 
could count on a gentleman to have some manners. “Isn't it 
a lovely party, Berk? Doesn't Kate look precious? Just pre- 
cious. How are you, Berk? I hope I'll have the pleasure of 
dancing with you, darling.” 

“I regret, Mrs. Carr, that | must disappoint you, but. . . 


“You are not a crucl man, Berk, don't try to be.” 

He sighed. Se ae he was not. “You look beautiful 
tonight, Isabelle,” he admitted. 

“Not at all. | am thin. | am dying for love of you. My 
passion has strengthened with our separation. | feel | am burn- 
ing alive. Berkeley, darling! We must tell Nelson and have an 
end to deceit!" 

Duvall felt a flash of anger. Confrontation and commitment 
were his last desires. He was as tired of Isabelle as he was of 
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" “With all my heart.” 


RETURNING TO THE PARTY, Duvall was startled by the noise, 
the laughter, the gay music, and the mood of excitement. His 
own mood had taken him so far away and he had been so self- 
absorbed that he had almost forgotten his guests. But here they 
- a hundred of them—talking, laughing, danc- 
ing the potent Planters’ Punch which had been in- 
hotel's bartender, 
waiters circulated among the guests carrying 
with cups of the famed rum concoction. 
for one gratefully. “This punch is deli- 
! n!” she said. “Won't you have some?" 
“No, thank you, my dear Mrs. Carr.” Duvall was not ig- 
of the soothing powers of alcohol. but habitually he 
at night, beginning late and continuing until drink 


to know the recipe for this punch!” Isabelle 
need only query the bartender on the Lady,” 
19 
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“Iam. And not surprised . . . the whole affair rings of mad- 
ness! They say that he is dying, regrettably; I'd like to see him 
live to be hanged.” 

“What else did you hear?” 

“Apparently the party who the arsenal was small 
and included two of Brown's sons, but I hear some three 
hundred white men and six hundred are still rampagin’ 
outside Harpers Ferry. Damnation, Duvall! It makes my blood 

” 

In contrast to Carr's, Duvall’s reaction was cold. John 
Brown had made himself notorious at the head of the Free 
State forces in Kansas. He had murdered, marauded, com- 
mitted arson 


he 3 
lawbreaker. And yet -. . Duvall felt oddly depressed that Brown 
had been involved with the trouble in Harpers Ferry. Brown's 
involvement gave the affair a new dimension—whatever it had 


been, it was not @ spontaneous uprising of a few Virginians 


“He is mad,” Duvall agreed, “and yet perhaps he is not 
stupid. Nothing charms the American people so much as per- 
sonal bra s 


“Bravery? Who calls it bravery? | call it treason?” 

As Carr spoke, Duvall was aware that his daughter was 
coming toward them, in arm with a young woman he did not 
recognize. Duvall realized that he had turned his back on the 
party for an unconscionably long time. 

“You must excuse me,” he said to Carr. “Forget politics, 
forget John Brown, enjoy yourself!” 

“Dear Papa! I have been looking all over for you!” Kate 
Duvall exclaimed in an excited voice. Her face was flushed 
and she smiled with sweet sincerity, slipping her arm around 
her father so that he and she and the young woman, a slim, 
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dignified, dark-haired woman, were joined in a triad. “Papa, 
I am pleased to present my favorite teacher, Miss King. You 


“Welcome, Miss King,” Duvall said, bowing over her hand. 
admires!” 


Duvall controlled his amusement, as Lucy King battled em- 
barrassment and curiosity. How striking he is, she thought. I 
like to sketch that face. . . if 1 could, it is so 
ae interrupted Se ee ee 
you do,” Lucy said, turning to Nelson Carr. 

. then excused himself. Duvall questioned her 
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“Only briefly, alas. Ah, I did enjoy it!” Deliberately, with 
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was always this way. 


Lucy King blinked, and tried to listen. She was noz herself. 
She had never felt less at ease. Oh, this party was interminable. 
Captain Duvall was a surprise. He was so young and handsome. 
He was attractive, undeniably, and she knew he was rich— 
everyone at the Academy knew it and had treated Kate with 
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party she would endure in this dfeadful town. 
That thought, in an odd way gratifying, made her smile, 
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of her fellow beings. It was this inclination 
caused her to smile and prompted Duvall to ask her to 


once. “I love dancing,” she said, and she 
Vipueds het her arm over Duvall’s and allowed him 
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of her body—young and firm and voluptuous 
23 


more grown up than | thought.” 

“I am grown up,” Kate insisted, “that’s why I find all these 
young men very provincial and . . . unsophisticated. | certainly 
hope it'll be better in New Orleans!” 

Phoebe giggled infectiously. “You! Sophisticated! Lord, 
Lord, you're as innocent as a spring lamb!” 

Kate put her mouth close to Phoebe’s ear and baa-baaed. 
Phoebe laughed uncontrollably. “Oh-oh, here comes one of the 
wolves a’ready,” she said. 

“Miss Duvall, I believe I have engaged you for this dance,” 
said Carter Arvin, a serious young man, heir to a flour mill, 
who had the uneasy feeling he was being laughed at. 

“Yes, of course, Mr. Arvin,” Kate said, soothing him with 
her prettiest smile. 

“I am so sorry to hear that you'll be leavin’ St. Louis,” 
Carter Arvin said. 

“Oh, | ‘spect I'll be back quite often. Most of my father's 
family still lives up here.” 

“St. Louis is a coming city,” Carter informed her. “Why, 
more flour is milled here than anywhere else in the world.” 

“Really?” Kate murmured. Out of the comer of her eye she 
saw her father bow to Miss King and walk toward the hotel 
SW arent Mh wt arena ebirns anlage 


Duvall had explained his departure to no one, but when 
Kate questioned her Aunt Delphine, Duvall's sister told her 
not to worry or call attention to his absence. “Just enjoy your- 
self, petite,” she advised, “Mind your own affairs.” 

And by then, Duvall was on his way to the riverfront, where 
he met James Baylor as arranged, and supervised the storage 
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dressed in his usual long-tailed black frock coat and tucked 
white linen shirt, laid out for him, as usual, the night before 
by his black valet, Valentine. Valentine had been with Duvall 
since they were both boys, traveled with him everywhere he 

and stayed with him in his houses in both St. Louis and 


and cafe au fait brewed with chicory, just as he liked 
it. With his breakfast he read the Daily Missouri Democrat and 
the Missouri Republican, Both papers carried stories of the 
John Brown raid, as he now thought of it, with a bit of ad- 
ditional information. 
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many as a thousand a week, mostly transients, in addition to 
the frontiersmen who came into town to sell furs and see the 
sights, but always, always, the swelling tide of men alone and 
men with their families moving west to homestead the plains 
or find fortunes in California gold fields. 

Duvall glanced calmly from his carriage at the streets teem- 
ing with men and horses, seeing without noticing the huge 
Indian mound, one of several which had given St. Louis her 
nickname, the Mound City. The biggest mound was a massive, 
earth-covered pyramid one thousand by four hundred feet in 
size, built more than six hundred years earlier when another 
race of men had built a metropolis and trading center on the 
banks of the Mississippi. 

Mound Street led down to the stone-paved levee, and Du- 
vall’s carriage rattled along it. He sat up straighter and looked 
out at a panorama that never failed to excite him. 

The riverfront was teeming with activity and loud with the 
shouts of roustabouts and runners, agents for the packet com- 
panies soliciting . Boats of-all kinds crowded to- 
gether at the : rafts and scows and shantyboats—some 
of them floating casinos and bordellos—as well as the river 
aristocrats, the splendid white packets. Duvall felt proud at the 
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“My soul! What's that?” Duvall’s driver asked, leaning 
down from his seat. 

“It’s the ugliest thing /'ve ever seen,” Duvall answered. 

“I b'lieve it’s a mechanical turtle!” said the driver. “Must 
have come up out of some Yankee place, Ah'm sure of that!” 

Still staring, Duvall remembered that he had heard talk of 
a new sort of riverboat, a boat designed not for 
passengers, but mainly for carrying freight. He had heard some 
Very interesting reports about its new engine, too, an engine 
designed in Germany, and supposed to be very powerful. 

“Ugly as a mud fence stuck with tadpoles,” the driver said. 
“Won't no-body want to ride in that monster,” he predicted. 

“Railway cars are ugly, too,” Duvall said. The name AT- 
LAS was painted in black on one of the boat's flat sides, and 
four tall smokestacks poked straight out of the boiler deck, 
belching dense clouds of black smoke into the blue morning 
sky. Everything about the boat's contours suggested efficiency. 
it was sleek, streamlined; it was a stern-wheeler and looked 
to be flat-bottomed, and he had the immediate chilling con- 
viction that it could be easily converted to a gunboat. 

The boat's whistle blew, a jarring harsh blast which sounded 
all the louder as nearly every man on the docks had stopped 
working to watch the big gray boat come up the river. 
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or passengers as fast and 
as the railroads. Steam engines were the future; they 
had already come west t0 St. Louis and far beyond, 


grogeery t 
going to Durkee’s Banking House to keep his appointment. 
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No riverboat could carry freight 
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family and where they had lived all their lives. Already they 
had full responsibility for running Belle Terre and were devoted 
to agriculture and country life, taking as little interest in steam- 
boating as they had in studying. 

“I've seen as much as | want to see,” Ben added. 

“LT haven't!" Bettina Carr said. Bettina, who looked younger 
than she was, typically had no luck getting her own way among 
the strong-willed Duvalls. Bettina was not willful and had spent 
most of her life trying to win the attention and approval of her 
mother, an effort that was doomed to failure. “I want to see 
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hats,” Luke said. 

“Sure enough,” Ben acceded, bowing and clicking his heels. 
“At your service, ladies.” 

“One of you'd better sit up on the box with the driver. 
Papa's taken the big carriage, and Mrs. Carr's taken the new 
one. Even so, I guess that means you'll have to stay behind, 
" Kate said. 


f 


out to tug at her sleeve—her hands were full of coffee cups: 
of the twins, who had known Phoebe all her life, felt 


i 4 felt 
and troubled, watching her. 
“Kate, who is John Brown?” Bettina asked when she and 


question and leaned down to add his opinion to the others. 

“A madman!” Benjamin said. 

“A scurrilous troublemaker,” Lucas said. 

“An Abolitionist,” Kate said. “Why, Bettina? What's he 
done now?” 

“I don’t really know,” Bettina said, “except | heard Papa 

ing at him this morning.” 

“It's nothing for women to worry about,” Benjamin said. 

“Whatever it is, | want to know. Don't be mean, Ben,” 
Kate said. “Look, there’s where they hold the fair. It's a shame 
you didn’t see it, Bettina. There was even a menagerie. With 
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“He tried to all niggers in Maryland in a raid on 
the Federal arsenal there.” Benjamin said. 
The two young women were silent with astonishment. 
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“Everyone's talking about it. There was talk of little else 
at your party,” her brother said. 

“There was? How terrible! Why didn’t anyone tell me? 
be was nervous and dismayed 


“Luke and I can take care of you,” Benjamin said. “Besides, 
Maryland's far away and it could never happen here. It has 
nothing to do with us. All of them were put down, | believe. 
John Brown himself was killed. You ladies needn't worry at 
all.” 

But Kate could not leave the subject. “How many slaves 
were involved? A great many?” 

“I'm not sure,” Benjamin said. “It just happened, Katie. 
Likely there'll be more news in today's papers. The news came 
in by telegraph from Maryland.” 

“Are you sure our slaves would never do such a thing?” 
Bettina asked in a soft, scared voice. 

“I am absolutely sure,” Benjamin said. “You know there 
are more than two hundred darkies at Belle Terre and only ten 
of us white people, us and Mr. Raskin's family, but | have 
never felt afraid, nor do I now. I haven't the slightest appre- 
hension that my people would ever rise up and take up arms 
against me. Why, they depend on me for everything! Right, 
Luke?” 


“Of course. You know how it is, Kate. And you do, too, 
Miss Carr. We take care of them and they love us.” 

“You'd better take care you don't land on your head, leanin’ 
out that way,” Kate said to Luke, recovering some spirit. “But, 
oh dear, | do find those Abolitionists hard to bear. Why can't 
they mind their own affairs?” 

“It's not so simple, dear sister, although I surely agree with 
you,” Ben said. 

“Isn't this the cathedral we came out to see?” Lucas called 
out. 
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“So itis.” Kate said. The Cathedral of Saint Louis of France, 
ying linen Come was a Greek Revival edifice of 
limestone. “Come inside with me, Bettina. There's 

> Pann's and Abot Deipht Iphine's parents, and three old 

Louis XVIII. The bell was cast of Spanish 


Hive Sar te anund the Cathedral, fc 
what ill at case as her family was not Roman io, and 
when the young women emerged from the shadowy incense- 
spiced interior Kate was involved in explaining to Bettina what 
she knew of architecture, and had forgotten John Brown. The 
twins had stayed behind to have a smoke, but tossed their 
cigars into the street as the young women approached. 

“What is that big building?” Bettina Carr asked, as their 
Dn gs gral icine eter rt apenas Baebes 


ae The Courthouse,” Kate explained. “It's very famous.” 

As the carriage neared the big domed Courthouse, they 
could see that a large crowd of men was gathered on the steps, 
but it wasn’t until they were quite near that it became clear. 
The steps of the Courthouse were the scene of a slave auction. 
The auctioneer, a small man with one arm raised, stood on a 
platform before the Courthouse's huge neo-classic pillars. Kate 
saw ten or more half-dressed black men in chains and a woman 
holding a babe in arms, then a group of children kneeling at 
the auctioncer’s feet. 

“I've never seen an auction before,” she whispered, “though 
I guess | knew they ...had them here.” Tears rushed to her 


eyes. 

“Don't cry, sister Kate,” Luke begged. “It's a necessary 
business, and anyway, how do you know they're not going to 
better masters? You wouldn't feel sad if Ben or I were buying 
them, would you?” 

“IT suppose not,” Kate said, but she was shaken by the sight, 
especially of the children, and she was still turned to look as 
two shots rang out, the auctioneer fel) forward, and the crowd 
of buyers and spectators exploded into screaming panic. 

“Don't look!" Luke ordered, pushing both girls down to the 
floor of the carriage as it lurched away from the mob. 

“What is it? What is it?” Bettina asked. 

“Damned Abolitionists!” Luke swore, “God-damnad blood- 
crazy animals. Now forget you saw it, Kate. It’s over and no 
one’s hurt. God damn! I'm glad we're gettin’ out of this town.” 
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imagination. He was soundly tired of being in the city, anyway. 
This past week had stretched out like a month, and he was 
down river: she was ready. They were 
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ietvas Convey leiden, from the Republican,” the other 
drawled. Duvall nodded. So both papers were planning a notice 
on the Lady's maiden voyage. “Jist a few questions, Cap'n,” 
Courtney Jordan promised 

“What's your opinion of the Atlas, Captain Duvall?” 
McCabe asked. “Thank you sir, for your attention. I reckon 
you've seen the Atlas, Captain, sir?” 

“The Atlas?” Duvall asked. 

“You have seen “er. Capt'n?” 

“Yes I have. but | have no particular opinion concemin’ 
her, gentlemen. In fact, | don’t see why | should have.” 

“We've heard a lot of talk. Captain Duvall. that you plan 
to race your new packet down river with the Aras,” Courtney 
Jordan said. 

“Untrue, absolutely untrue,” Duvall said, astonished and 
a bit annoyed. 
ieeameror Captain?” McCabe asked. His tone was 


wr Racing ie not caly: ilegal, as no doubt you gentlemen 
know,” Duvall said, “its so dangerous that I'm inclined to cal 


“Well, then, Captain, no offense meant, sir, but just what 
do you think of the Adlas, sir? If there were a race, do you 
think the Louisiana Lady could keep up?" 

“Gentlemen, the Lady will depart from St. Louis this eve- 
ning at five o'clock. rah cm mg hg OSG I suggest 


lessly. 

“Just that I believe the Louisiana Lady to be the fastest boat 
on the Mississippi River, gentlemen, and surely the prettiest! 
That's all, and please excuse me, sirs, | have a boat to take 
out today!" 

Duvall out into Olive Street and looked about for 
his carriage. Now where was the damn thing? He'd told his 
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new not ving 
from it, her blond hair tucked up under a red veiled hat, was 
determined not to reveal it, Duvall strode to 
doing 


are you here?” he asked. 

wanted a chance to speak with you alone, Berk. I sent 
q do you look so annoyed, darlin’? 

harm to it.” 


no 

le was dressed entirely in red silk, swathed in a full 
gown of very shiny stuff cut to set off her flawless 
nearly the whole carriage. She was wearing a heavy floral 
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perfume that permeated the air in the carriage and made Duvall 
gasp as he inhaled. 
“I'm delighted you, Berk! I've been waitin’ for just 


- why are you lookin’ so cross? Must 
"t you just relent and smile at a lady who's been 

"on you for nearly an hour? Where do you want to go, 
darlin’? The driver is just waitin’ on your instructions. You've 
got us all waitin’ on you, Berk.” 
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to work for Delphine. Fortunately, Duvall thought, he is too 
deaf to anything we say in here 
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He saw 


under the clinging red silk of her dress. She 
she had always been so. He felt 
to her, and when she slipped into his lap and 


hed the sensitive skin of her bosom flush pink. 
he knew; 


san 


Duvall watc 
His big hands were stiff. but she used them teasingly. 


her nipples harden 
was irrepressible. 
his body respond 


“A man like you's got to have a woman, Berk,” she said, 
but her words were wrong. She was too late. “I don't know 
how you got along all these years without a wife!” 
“I got along,” he muttered, smoothing his hair, straightening 
his tie, his waistcoat, searching for his hat and gloves. 
“There's no way you'll use me and then discard me, Berk,” 
hardened voi 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Meanwhile 


Phoebe what she had seen on the steps of 
. but she could not forget it. She was subdued 
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of sexual intercourse. In fact, she had never even seen an 
unclothed man, although many of the field hands at Belle Terre 


She had never seen a baby being 
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: " What i 
left alone, ever found herself in a situation where it was not 
recognized that she was different, that she was not an ordinary 
Negro? Phoebe, Kate had realized today, would have no rights 


foundly distressing. 

“Papa says we shall have a cabin together, all our own,” 
Kate said to Phoebe, who was helping her dress. 

“A stateroom, I b'lieve it's called,” Phoebe said. “Won't 
that be fine?” 

“Oh, yes!” Kate said. “Phoebe, are you sorry to be leavin" 
St. Louis?” 

“Whatever makes you ask such a question?” 

“I don't know... hasn't it been, well, interestin’, livin’ up 
here? We've both grown up a lot... here in Aunt Delphine’s 
house, wouldn't you say? | wonder what'll happen to us now.” 

Bag oi Why, no one knows what's goin’ to happen, 
Kitty. "s life. "Cept that you're goin’ to be a lady and | 
a lady's maid, or sol hope.” 

Kate looked up. There was a strange expression in Phoebe’s 
eyes—a bit faraway and uneasy. Was it a new expression or 
was it just that she had never noticed it before? 

“Phoebe, whatever happens, | promise I'll take care of you.” 

“Is that so? Well, Kitty, ‘spose you start by helpin’ me 
close this locker: It’s so full of your new dresses that it’s fixin’ 
to cry out. I think p’haps we'd better see to reservin’ an extra 


they'll take up a cabin on their own. Don’t “bout me, 
I'll just perch on the curtain pole, or maybe nest in the big 
bandbox with your new hoops...” 


Laughing, Kate sat on the top of the footlocker while Phoebe 
fumbled with the catches, and they were in each other's arms, 
giggling, when Aunt Delphine passed by the open doorway. 

“Eh, bien! You two still here? Everyone's waitin’ in the 
Carriages, you naughty girls! More luggage? Oh, dear, I'll fetch 
Tom to collect it! Now, vite, vite. » hurry!” 

“Aunt Delphine, | know we're not late. It’s only three 
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CHAPTER IX 


IN HIS HASTE to escape Isabelle, Duvall nearly collided with 
a young woman in a blue hat, hesitating just outside the door 
of the booking office of the St. Louis and New Orleans Packet 


ry me, ma’am,” he said impatiently. Women! They 
- were everywhere this afternoon! Now here was another one, 
all alone... y in the wrong place. “Allow me to be of 
assistance,” he said, recovering his composure. 

“Yes, perhaps you can, Captain Duvall,” the woman said 
in a pleasant Northern accent. i 

Still, for half a moment, he did not recognize her, and when 
he did with a jolting immediacy, he was too late. Before he 
could speak he saw the confidence melting in her dark eyes 
and saw her step back. 


She had covered her dark hair with 
the blue feathered bonnet, and... was it his imagination, or 
did she look paler than she had last 


plaisir, mam’ selle! Et pourquoi étes-vous venu ici ce midi?” 

“It's very simple,” Lucy King said stiffly. “I've come to 
secure passage on your new packet, if it’s still possible. I've 
decided to take a journey to New Orleans. Why not?” 

“Indeed, pourquoi pas? An excellent idea! | am honored, 
honored,” Duvall exclaimed. “Even the most devoted of teach- 
ers should have a change, a voyage—i'd disgrace my own 
profession if | didn’t think so.” 


abelle’s exciting, frustrating embraces only minutes behind 
him, he wanted her. What else matters, he asked himself. 
Physical pleasures are the only real ones—it's the only thing 
I'm sure of—when I'm honest with myself. . . 

“Let me escort you personally to the gentleman who can 
tell us which cabin is yours.” 


“Captain, | am afraid that | can afford only...” 


for you. | owe you a great debt. Who can estimate a parent's 
to an inspiring teacher?” 
“Abhhh..." She sighed. “You are very kind to say so; But 
there can be no question of my accepting...” 

“Really, you will be a great addition to our party. I'm 
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the small blue feathers in her bonnet trembling, and deliberately 
straightened her spine. 
Perhaps this will be a significant voyage, she hoped, or at 


How proper she is, Duvall thought, admiring the shape and 
i i under the blue silk. I am sure 
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CHAPTER X 


THE SIGHT THAT greeted the Duvalls and their guests at the 
levee was onc of excitement and confusion. Horse-drawn cabs 
laden with crates and boxes, sacks and bales stood next to 


and being loaded onto the steamboats—themselves standing 
three deep at the docks, head-on to the levee, their tall paired 
chimneys a smoking forest. 

From the steamboats came a clangour of bells and a hissing 
of steam. Their stageplanks were alive with boxes and barrels 
moving atop the broad shoulders of the red-shirted stevedores. 
Roustabouts and passengers and dockmen called out in English, 
German, French, and other tongues, iron wheels and horses’ 
hooves clattered on the stones of the levee, and above it all 
they heard the five-toned whistle of the Louisiana Lady, finding 
her voice and testing it. 

“That's the Lady!” Phoebe cried, recognizing the succession 
of notes: a single high note, followed by a low blast, then three 
rising notes that met in a mighty chord. 

!" Kate crowed, excited beyond words by the rush 
and the crowds, the roar of voices and the rattle of wheels. 
Stumbling over her brothers’ outstretched feet, she jumped out 
of the carriage and stood alone for a moment on the levee, 
nearly swept away by a pushcart laden with sacks of flour, 
then accosted by a toothless Negro woman selling pies from 
a basket over her arm. “Pies! Hot pies! Apple, mince, beef, 
aa eee Take yo’ choice and pay yo’ penny! Penny-a-pie! 

” ~ 

“Where yo" goin’, miss?” asked a blue-capped runner, one 
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at Kate's elbow with her shawl and handbag. “Let's go!” 


in uniform, slaves in chains, trappers with vast tangled beards 
carrying packs on their backs, businessmen wearing gloves and 
doffing hats... 

“Welcome aboard!” Captain Duvall called down as the two 
young women attained the stageway and walked up it to the 
main deck. They climbed to meet him. Kate ran into her father's 
arms and hugged him. “Aunt Delphine says to tell you she'll 
be hefe to see us sail.” 

Nodding, Duvall signaled to the chief purser, a lanky Ken- 
tucky man with red whiskers. “Mr. Russell here will show you 
tadies—Mr. Russell, this is my daughter Kate—to your cabin.“ 

“After that, Papa, may we look over the boat?” 

“Bien sur, cherie... Mr. Russell, how many have we 
boarded?” 
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“Just under half capacity, Capt'n.” 
- of time z 


groes 
deck. Halfway up, the stairs divided into two branches and led 
onto the boiler . which did not actually contain the boil- 


some of the private cabins. 
of the ladies’ cabins are astern,” Mr. Russell ex- 
. “but the Captain's party is all quartered on the Texas 
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on mighty iron rings, all heavily gilded with genuine gold 
which hung down the center. Underfoot was an immense 
Brussels carpet in soft shades of green and gold, woven in one 
piece especially to fit. 

Part of the forward boiler deck was shiny, polished walnut. 
This was the main dance floor—large enough, the Captain had 
told his family, for two hundred dancers to waltz at once. There 
were numerous deeply cushioned sofas scattered along the 
length of the cabin, arranged with high-backed arm chairs and 
low tables so that cabin passengers could gather for tea or 
conversation in small groups. 

Amidships, the saloon was lined with private cabins. Kate 
and Phoebe passed the rows of doors and admired the curly 
walnut venecr, inlaid with a lighter-colored wood in the shape 
of a wreath around the boat's initials: LL in a curlicued script. 
A line of walnut columns formed a promenade in front of these 
cabin doors. 

“Is this the saloon that becomes the main dining room?” 
Kate asked Mr. Russell. 

“Yes, ma’am, and above this one is another saloon, only 
somewhat smaller. You'll see.” 


“There's a piano!” Kate exclaimed. 
“am, there are two aboard for the pleasure of cabin 


is wonderful?" Kate exulted, as proud as if she'd 

decorated the Lady herself. 
“She's the finest boat I've ever been on,” Mr. Russell 
agreed, “the best-built, the soundest, the prettiest, and I reckon 


although papered in watered blue silk and outfitted with a 


“You go, Miss Puss, I'll wait here until the trunks come, 
and then find you.” 

Feeling adventurous, Kate strolled the length of the deck, 
making way for a woman with two babes in arms and iri 
the splendid stained-glass windows in the little sitting room at 
the end of the deck. The sitting room opened out into an open 
gallery. from which she could see down to the deck below, 
see the hubbub of boarding, and observe anyone climbing the 
front staircase. She could do all this, she noticed, without being 
seen herself, if she kept to this side of the gallery. 


all the way to the deck above. Carr was a big man, and he had 
put on weight in the past year. 

“Well. ain't you my wife? Pledged before God to support 
me in sickness and in health?” 

“Sick is what you appear to be, Mr. Carr. You've been 


drinkin’ all day!” 

“A gentleman can hold his liquor.” 

“Well, I don't know what that makes you, sir. Come on! 
Don't sit down there! Oh, Nelson! Someone will see you!” 
“Don't give a damn, pardon me, who sees or hears or smells 
| had 


“Please, Mr. Carr, don’t be vulgar if you can possibly man- 
age it! Oh, come on! Get up those stairs. Won't you feel better 
if you have a little nap?” 

There was another thud as Carr settled himself on the stairs 
and clung to the railing with one hand. Kate could smell the 
Strong, sweet odor of brandy mixed with tobacco and a spicy 


“The world is comin’ to end, and a woman preaches 


naps and temperance. That's women for you. Pardon me, 
ma’am, but are you too dense to perceive what I'm tellin’ you? 
The world as we know it is comin’ to an end.” 

“I'd like to leave you here, Nelson, but I’m too embarrassed. 
Can't you tell me about it up in our stateroom?” 

“Tell you you like. Time is short... it's runnin 
out and only a of us seem to notice it. Duvall knows, but 
he’s too dead a’ready to care... Wonder wity he don’t care!" 

“I can't believe you consider Berkeley Duvall dead! What 
a thing to say! Why he's in splendid spirits! He's the 
man I know!” 

“Oh, I know you're sweet on Berk, Mrs. Carr, but I don't 
believe it'll do you a bit of good. I judge that he's too far gone 
to take an interest in women, even women who throw they- 
selves at him, the way you do!” 

“Mr. Carr! You hush, sir! | do no such thing and I can do 
without such talk! Someone will overhear you!” 

“Never mind... if you don't understand what I'm saying’, 
it’s not likely anyone else is goin’ to either. But I'm right, I 
know. The world is comin’ to an end!” 


knees instead of your bottom, sir!” 

“He's the devil incar-nate. In-car-nate, 1 do believe. He's 
the agent of our destruction.” 

“Who? Who are you talkin’ about? You're off your head, 
sir! Not Berkeley Duvall?” 

“No, no, Berk’s one of us... he’s just given up, that’s all. 
I'm talkin’, dear wife, ‘bout John Ossatawomie Brown! You 
know who he is?” 

“Of course I do. He's. ..one of the nastiest of the Damn- 
yankee Abolitionists. But he’s only a Yankee, hardly the devil 
himself. Come on, Mr. Carr, get up, I can"t budge you. Won't 
you come along now? What are you doin"? Oh, please don’t 
drink any more!” 

But Carr had produced a flask from the inside pocket of his 


si 
“Don't mean to be selfish, Mrs. Carr. Would you like a 
drink? Oh, come on, I know you like a drop from time to 
time!" 
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“I don't believe you,” Isabelle Carr said. “You're too far 
gone to talk any sense at all, Now you're out of drink, so why 
won't you go to the cabin?” 

“Damo it, | will! There's a bottle in my locker. Or 

go down to bar. That's what I'll do. I'll have a 
look at the bar and see who's there.” 

“Just go ahead!” Isabelle Carr wailed. “I give up on you! 
I really do, Mr. Carr. You're hopeless.” 


Scott's desk. He was in his shirtsleeves and had loosened his 
tie. 

“Hello! Kate frowned, disappointed not to see Johnny 
Scott. 

The young man did not reply, or turn to look at her. Kate 
was unaccustomed to being ignored. She repeated her greeting. 
“EL say, hello, sir!” 

“This is the pilothouse. It is off limits to passengers, miss,” 
the man replied. His words came out in a rush, marked by a 
dull Yankee twang that struck Kate as very ignorant and un- 
attractive. 

“I wonder what you're doin’ here,” she replied, rustling her 
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skirts as she paced around, looking out the windows, appraising 
the size of the big, spoked wheel. 4 

At this he raised his head and stared at her. “Can you find 
your way out, miss?” 


manners at all! For a moment she considered if he might be 
a thief, rifling Johnny Scott's papers. 

She gasped. “You are audacious, sir! I have never been...” 

He interrupted her. “I'm busy.” 

“I'm sure | belong here as much as you do! Who are you?" 
What are you doin’ with Johnny Scott's things?” Kate felt 
herself getting angry, but she was also nervous—after all, he 


| she ever heard or read about them. 
She twisted her fingers along the hem of her black silk basque. 
They were cold and trembling. 


was deali I 
she had a right to be where she was. He tried, quickly, to set 
i I beg your pardon, miss. | shouldn't have jumped 
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leather cushions that faced forward and was high enough to 
give a good view of the river in three directions. “I'm Kate 
Duvall, and | must say you don’t seem to have any manners 
to lose, any at all. Enough for a watchman, perhaps. Or a 
bulldog! But I s'pose they may be the usual manners in your 
home, wherever that is!” 

“Scold me, but please don't report me to Mr. Scott, Miss 
Duvall, or to your papa! | have so much to learn that if they 
set out to improve my manners, I'll never get through!” 

Kate could tell by his voice that he was teasing. He didn’t 
really care whom she told, or what she thought of him. She 
looked at him with more interest. “I wonder how come Mr. 
Scott's picked a Yankee to be his cub.” she thought out loud, 
not caring that he heard. 

He laughed. “I think of myself as an American, actually, 
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CHAPTER Xil 
MOVING DOWNRIVER. THE Louisiana Lady passed the bluffs of 
East St. Louis, passed isolated docks where people waved, 
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that season of seasons which can melt into the dreamy languor 
of summer or explode into autumn storms. 


passed the silent, grass-covered Indian burial mounds and dense 
green wooded acres from which smoke rose in long, thin col- 
umns of hazy blue from isolated cabins. It was Indian summer, 
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orchestra, the clatter of pots and dishes from the 
. the scraping and banging and outcries of the packet’ 
cargo settling in, unpacking, exploring, moving rest- 
the decks like animals set down in a place. 
all the noise, she listened to the silence of the great 
and at its massive majesty. Its 
knew, peed in far-off Minnesota, and 
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but truly enchanted.” 

“I've been watching you from my office above, | admit. 
You seem to be enjoying the panorama:” 

“More than enjoying it, sir. I am enthralled by the peace- 
fulness of the river—so soothing after the bustle of St. Louis.” 

“Just so. She's peaceful-lookin’, but she’s not pacific, Miss 
King. No doubt you'll see some of her other moods before 
long. The current is devious here in the Upper River. . . the 
two hundred miles "tween here and Cairo present a very tricky 
job of navigation at low water. Old-timers call this stretch of 
river the graveyard. The bottom is paved with the bones of lost 
boats, about one a mile, they say, always shifting position, 
getting into the channel and into the path of boats. The river's 
rife with timber snags, here, too. The French call them “chi- 
cots'—for teeth—and the current’s so strong we can be on one 
in seconds.” 

“You make it sound extremely dangerous, Captain Duvall!” 

“It’s not my intent to alarm you, Miss King. Have no fears 
for your safety... .1 shall guard it personally.” 
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“You Southemers are so gallant, sir! But we are not really 
helpless .. . in this current?” 


mood, which was increasingly melancholy and fatalistic. 

“Just as helpless as in the current of our lives, I believe,” 
he said portentously. 

“You deny, sir, with that statement, both God's will and 
our own.” 

“I am a Christian, ma’am.” 

“I'm sure you are...” 

“But I have seen enough of life to know that men are tossed 
by life like frail leaves in the wind.” 


novation and progress. I have faith in science as well as God.” 

Lucy King's eyes widened and she drew herself up to her 
full height, taut with sincerity. Duvall laughed again. 

“Splendid! | envy you. Perhaps you will exert a good in- 
fluence on me as well as on my daughter.” 

“Are you teasing me, sir? You are unkind.” 

“No! I am not teasing and I beg you not to call me unkind. 
I have nothing but respect for you. Miss King. I only hoped 
to lure you into a philosophical discussion, but this is no time 
for it. | was wrong. Please take my arm to show me you aren't 

. Let me point out Kaskaskia, which we shall pass 

very soon. Have you ever visited that town?” 


they strolled arm in arm. 

“There she lies,” Duvall said, pointing to the sleepy habitant 
settlement, and together they looked at a few yellow gas lights 
and the dim outlines of rows of fruit trees and cultivated fields 
that testified to civilization. 

“The moon is almost full,” Lucy King observed, looking 
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“Good evenin’, Mr. Duvall! And Mr. Duvall! First one’s 
on me! What'll it be, gentlemen?” 

Ben ordered a mint julep, and Luke, after a minute's de- 
liberation, ordered another. It was often so with the twins. 
Whenever they tried to be different, they ended up being the 


same. 

Heads turned as the Duvalls approached the long bar. They 
were not identical twins, for Ben's eyes were blue as his 
mother’s had been and Luke's eyes and complexion were dark 
like his father’s. Still they resembled cach other in a way that 
was almost uncanny, for they were so similar of height and 
weight, so like in the shape and set of their shoulders and the 
easy grace of their gestures and stride that their dissimilar faces 
came as a shock. 

Not surprisingly, the twins held most of the same opinions, 
partly because they had shared their lives and read all the same 
books, few as they were. But when they differed, it was in- 
variably Luke who was the more conservative, Ben the more 
curious and experimental. 

“Mr. Williams mixes a fine cocktail,” Ben said. The two 
of them lounged against a wall at the bar's far end, their long, 
lanky, graceful bodies identically arrayed in sleek well-fitting 
blue jackets and buff-colored trousers, their high leather boots 
gleaming with polish, their wide-browed faces calm and ex- 


pectant. 

Luke nodded. “It's a handsome bar,” he added. 

The barroom was long and magnificent. Mirrors frosted 
with acoms and oak leaves were set into the paneled walls and 
over the bar itself, reflecting the dim, smoky light from a half 
dozen oil lamps hung along the walls. The floor was dusted 
with wood chips and a good number of brass spittoons were 
lined up along the footrails and set into all the corners, their 
function promoted by two neatly printed signs that hung at 
either end of the bar, one reading “Gentlemen Will Please Spit 
in the Spitoons,” and the other, more wittily, “Those Who 
Expect-to-rate as Gentlemen Will Not Expectorate on the 
Floor.” 

By a custom more powerful than law, the bar was off limits 
to ladies, and its decor was appropriately masculine. The few 
chairs and settees were overstuffed for comfort and covered 
in slippery wine-colored horsehair. 

At the rear of the barroom there were gaming tables where 
4 group of men had already settled down to play brag or faro 
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XIV 


KATE LOOKED FOR Daniel Pierce at dinner, but Pierce was on 
p to them on trays, along with 


pilothouse, peering at the dark river with Johnny 
Their dinners were sent u 
“style beer brewed in St. Louis, 


bottles of the cold German 
which Johnny Scott loved. 


duty in the 
Scott. 
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chicken with truffles among cold dishes and salad 
Then there would be the desserts: White raisin pudding @ /a 
Windsor with vanilla sauce, four kinds of pie, six cakes, fresh 
and dried fruits, five sorts of creams and jellies, and coffee 
The Lady followed the French-owned packet tradition of having 
white and red wines available to all passengers and wine bottles 
stood on the tables in china collars. 

For his own table, Captain Duvall had ordered an old Bor- 
deaux from his private cellar. As well as his three children and 
their guest, Lucy King, he had invited Raymond MacDade, 


More than a hundred cabin passengers were seated at the 
dining tables but twice as many, who had paid three dollars 
for deck passage, ate somewhere below. The deckers’ diet was 
whatever they could carry aboard—food was not provided for 
them, nor were they welcome in the the first-class salons or 
bar. For them, there was a long, sheet-iron stove on the open 


they drew out dried bologna sausage, fried herring, cheese, 
and wafer crackers, and of course, whiskey; occasionally they 
caught fish and persuaded one of the crew to fry it in the 
kitchen. 


The crew themselves ate the leftovers from the dining room, 
unceremoniously served to them on the deck after every meal 
upstairs, in big pans, the meats in one, the breads and cake 
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“She's as graceful as a bride on her wedding day,” said 
Raymond MacDade of the Lady. MacDade paused, aware of 
his unexpected felicity of language. 

“And as bewitching,” said the Reverend, annoyed that he 


“See, the moon's nearly full,” Kate said happily. She could 
almost feel its pull inside her heart. She looked around for 
Phoebe. Phoebe was there, having eaten her own dinner at a 
side table with a few other privileged ladies’ maids. “They say 
a full moon causes men to fall in love,” Kate whispered to 

“T think that’s the new moon,” she said. “Full moons make 

“Oh, Phoebe!” Kate sighed. 

“It's a fine evenin’,” Raymond MacDade remarked to Is- 
abelle Carr. Mrs. Carr, to his eye, was looking a trifle nervous. 
Likely she was worried about her husband. He knew Nelson 
Carr and guessed Carr'd gotten royally corned in the excitement 
of sailing. 
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Stateroom was dimly lighted by a wr tonpteron: 
oil lamp with a clear glass shade. Shadows and light 
glinted from his pocket watch as Duvall moved slowly about 
the room, putting away his clothes, placing his boots under the 
edge of his hard, narrow bed. His back was turned when he 


a soft knock on the door. 
“Who's 7 
Instead of a reply there was another soft knocking. 
“Speak up,” he ordered, but he heard the knob turning. Had 
he locked the door? No, he had not. It opened, and Isabelle 
Carr, wearing a dark blue silk wrapper, slipped in and closed 
the door behind herself, 


She should not have come, he thought, but there is no use 
in saying it. Damn it, he had said it already once today, so 
much earlier, so far away, in the carriage on the levee at St. 
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Louis. I can't do it, I am too tired, he thought also, but he 
said only, “Please, Isabelle.” 
“Darling!” She leaped at him and he caught her, her small 


Her kisses were cloying to him; he tured his head and her 
blue eyes opened and searched his face. He saw the glitter of 
and pity stirred him. Pity is not an aphrodisiac and he 

“Isabelle,” he said, “come, sit down. We can talk.” 

“Oh, darling,” she said gently, “take off your shirt. You 
must be so tired. You have done so much today. Darling, let 
me ” 
back 


And so he sat back on his bed, and she bent over him and 
lothes 


h 
“Isabelle, | am tired,” he said. 
Her breasts, loose in the wrapper, floated before his face 
she 


~ 


for having been postponed or being threatened with rejection. 
Perhaps it was stronger for it. She felt her skin tingle and felt 
it grow warm. Her breasts ached. His nearness tantalized her. 
not yet look at his lower body, although it was 
already in her mind. 

“Darling, just tonight, let us be together. Please, darling,” 

she whispered. me make you comfortable.” 
, his head pillowed, as she drew off his 


g 
é 


He lay on his 
Her golden hair was held up with an ivory comb; she 
the comb and set it on the tiny shelf beside his bed. 
“Isabelle . . . 1 am. . .” he began, but she hushed him. 
“Please. Don't speak. Just let me be with you,” she pleaded, 
head in answer. Her skull was surprisingly 
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the whole of it in his palm, and she nestled next to him on the 
bed, little room, molding her warm body to his. 
It was quiet, silent but for the splash of the Lady's big 


out to her and slipped his hand between them. “Oh!” she 
. “Oh, yes, please, darling, touch me.” 

He did, his big hand moving between her breasts and lower, 
touching the silky softness of her skin as she kissed him again 
and again, as if feeding on the smell and sheen of his skin. 
Then she rolled over him, and her wrapper fell open and he 
saw her beautiful body clearly in the yellow light. 

She felt him looking at her and held her breath, waiting. 
He will speak now, he will say my name, she thought, but he 


kiss his mouth, with all the hunger of a long 
separation, and the fierceness of her kiss excited him. 

“Oh, Berk, darlin’ ,” she begged. 

I can’t, he thought again. My determination to end this 


cotton undertrousers, still unaware that he was not aroused. 

As agile as a child, she crouched over his prone body and 
stroked his thighs and belly with her fingers. She took his limp 
penis in her hands, then suddenly and incredibly into her 
mouth, and he felt it begin to stiffen at once. 

As soon as it was erect she took it inside herself and he sat 
up, swung her close to him. She clung to him and he rolled 
over onto her. 

“Yes! Yes, Berk, | want you, darlin’,” she cried, and with 
a frantic strength, he thrust himself into her again and again, 
with all his weight and pent-up force, forgetting who she was 
or where or why or when. 

She screamed again and again and again as she reached the 
pinnacle of ecstasy and fell over it—more times than she could 
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CHAPTER XVI 
Friday, October 21, 1859 
THE TOWN OF CAIRO, Illinois, stood at the crossroads of inland 
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a moment was confused silence on board the Lady. 
then Johnny Scott signaled for her whistle to blow again, and 
passengers cheered, waving back to the crowd on shore. Duvall 
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developed in the last half day while the Lady floated 
peacefully down the river? No, it couldn't be—this had the 
look of a celebration. 

“What is it?” 

“What's all the excitement?” 

“What's going on?” 


“It’s the President,” Duvall said. ; 

“The President!” “Why?” “What's going on?” everyone 
asked, but no one had any answer, until a mechanical scream 
split the air, drowning out the Lady's melodic whistle, over- 
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lead lines and making them fast. 
do you make of it, Berk?” Nelson Carr asked. 
... I'm astounded! What a crowd!” Duv: 
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Floyd is a Virginian and close as a cousin to Buchanan. Floyd 
has expectations, | believe...” 
Carr laughed. “Everyone expects a race, Duvall, or so they 


“A race is absolutely out of the question,” Duvall said. “Are 


“That's one possible explanation,” Carr said. “I reckon 
there’s some kind of a reason for all this...” 

“Well, they may all be fools, but I'm not!" -Duvall said. He 
rapped the railing with his telescope. 

“Papa! It’s a man with a message for you!" Kate interrupted, 
and Duvall turned to accept an envelope from 2 tow-headed 
young cadet, bristling with self-importance, who had raced up 
the Lady's stageplank as soon as it touched the docks. 

“For you, Captain Duvall!” the cadet crowed, 
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Duvall opened the envelope and read, “The President of the 
United States requests the honor of your presence . . .” He nod- 
ded 


“Kate,” he said, “come with me. You shall be my hostess.” 
“To meet the President! Oh!" Kate gasped. “Shall I change 


“Of course not. You look quite fine. Come, we'll go on 
over at once.” 


to 


all staring. The band still played, even more loudly and en- 
thusiastically, and there was the smell of popped corm and 
butter and whiskey and horses, as well as smoke and the river. 
Kate felt a bit dizzy. 

“Address him as Mr. President, or perhaps Mr. Buchanan. 
Careful! Are you all right?” 

Kate had stumbled, looking out at the sea of faces, but she 
caught herself. Once her huge hoopskirts capsized, she would 
be unable to get up by herself. She laughed. “I am so excited 
I can barely walk, Papa!” 

“Keep a good grip on my arm,” Duvall instructed as they 

mounted the broad wooden steps. the crowd pressing on both 
sides. 
“Good day, Captain Duvall.” James Buchanan said when 
they stood at last on the platform. James Buchanan carried his 
head cocked to one side, giving him the look of an attentive 
parrot. Few knew that it was because of an eye defect; it 
convinced supplicants he was straining to be deferential and 
courteous. Buchanan was a quixotic figure—a rich, worldly- 
wise bachelor and a heavy drinker who admired the aristocratic 
South. As was his habit, he wore a high white collar to conceal 
a badly scarred neck, a dark suit of a smotheringly hot wool 
worsted, and clegant French shoes on his tiny feet, of which 
he was inordinately vain. Duvall bowed to the President, and 
then introduced Kate. “This is my daughter, Miss Katherine 
Elise Duvall.” 

“How do you do, Miss Duvall?” Buchanan said, bowing 
over Kate's hand. I shall never forget this moment, she vowed, 
cocking her own head in imitation of Buchanan's, excited be- 

measure. 

“A pleasure, Duvall, a pleasure,” John Floyd said, reaching 
for Duvall’s hand and pumping it energetically. 
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versation would be impossible over the sound of the band. 
sr ’Really? Hadn't you heard of the Presidential tour?” 
“I had not. In St. Louis, the talk was of John Brown and 
nothing else, Floyd.” 
Floyd's eyebrows shot up. “We'll speak of that later. We— 
Presidential entourage—arrived 


your opinion of it, Duvall, by the way. Oh, here he is now! 
 etiassererhey 

And striding across the platform, Floyd gave his hand to 
a well-knit, bald-headed man of less than average stature with 
dark eyes that glittered in the bright sunshine. “Welcome, Mr. 
— Mr. President, may | present Captain Milo Crane of 

“Papa, what do we do now?” Kate asked, tugging at Du- 
vall's sleeve. The calliope on the Lady was playing “Oh, Su- 
sannah!” 

“Just stay by me, Kate. Only a bit longer.” Duvall was 


attention again, he would ask for the latest news on John 
Brown. Floyd was a Southerner, a Virginian. What did he have 
to do with all this? It was possible that there was something 
very licated going on. 

“A impressive sight...a most original design .. 
Duvall could hear Buchanan saying to Milo Crane. Duvall 
could not help himself, he was annoyed, although determined 
not to become personally involved. Of course, the Atlas was 
an unusual boat—hideous, but unusual. What was it his driver 
had likened it to? A mechanical turtle? He smiled at the rec- 
ollection. 

“Captain Duvall, may | present Captain Crane?” Floyd said, 
and Duvall looked down at the Aflas’s captain, who was a full 
head shorter than he. 

“Yes. Good morning, sir,” Crane said coolly. His accent 
was educatéd and he spoke very quickly, clipping off his words. 

“Mr. Crane—excuse me, Captain Crane—is the designer 
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of his new riverboat, as well as its captain . . ." Floyd explained, 
standing between the two other men like an 

“Ah...” Duvall said, taking the man’s measure. “And do 
you intend to put others of this sort on the river, Captain Crane? 
Is the Atlas the flagship of a new line?” 

“That is not a project that interests me,” Crane replied. “I 
am a scientist, not a riverman. | am a captain in name only. 
Fortunately, I have hired the best pilot on the river to navigate 


my boat.” 

“Yes? And who is that?” 

“Henry Knox.” 

“Knox is a good pilot. You have chosen well.” 

“I believe I have planned everything well. The Atlas is 
designed for success. She is the boat of the future. She's the 
fastest on the river today, but not the fastest possible. I expect 
to demonstrate that on this voyage.” 

“Really? What is your destination, Captain Crane?” 

“New Orleans.” 

I would love to know who financed this—this experiment, 
Duvall I'd wager it's the railroad men. . . or else some 
Yankee He was initated by this man and this con- 


the Louisiana Lady. She's a beauty, Duvall, by the way. Makes 
a fine contrast with the Atlas. "Course it’s a completely different 
thing.” 


“Going to be an interestin' voyage, that's for sure. I'm 
lookin’ forward to it and so is Mrs I told Crane..." 
Floyd leaned toward Duvall meneees ay other Aten 
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“Thank you, Mr. President,” Duvall said politely, and then 
echoed by Milo Crane, who followed him 


“Why not, my dear? We are all civilized, I hope,” Duvall 
said, and to demonstrate that conviction, Duvall turned back 
to Crane and addressed him. “Good luck to you, sir, on your 
first voyage. This is your first?" 

“My first view of the Mississippi,” Crane said. “But | have 
no need of luck. I have put my faith in science, Duvall.” 

“Quite so,” Duvall answered, more annoyed than he 
showed. “Well, she’s not beautiful, your As/as, but I dare say 
she'll still do well on the river.” 

“I care nothing for beauty,” Crane said, and Duvall inter- 
rupted him, sa 7Hapao. Araneae his temper stirred. 

“Beauty is its own excuse for being 


tional is beautiful. The strongest survive, as they deserve to. 
Man makes his own world—man has mastered the universe 
because he is rational, . .” 

Duvall had a deep, irrational desire to escape from this man 
and his insufferable pragmatism, He scowled, struggling to 
keep his temper, and then spoke again without thinking. “There 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE SUN WAS high overhead when the Louisiana Lady finished 


Buchanan had spoken, in words carefully chosen to placate 
everyone and alienate no one without pleasing anyone, either, 


“A 


then he had boarded his special train and ridden off as the band 
It would be many years before Cairo would see another day 
as exciting as this one, and the crowd dispersed slowly, most 
lingering to compare the two big steamboats, visit 

with friends, drink whiskey, and relish the atmosphere of ex- 
citement. Most of the passengers on the Lady remained aboard, 
crowded the outside decks, and enjoyed themselves. On the 
upper decks, women held bright-colored silk parasols, men 
wore high, shiny hats, and liveried waiters passed among them, 
serving mint juleps and fresh fruit ices in pretty long-stemmed 


On the lower deck, the refreshments were more informal 
and a few of the youngest passengers removed all their clothing 
and took dips in the river, splashing and screaming with plea- 
sure. The sun, at its zenith, was as strong as in August. Hawks 


the Cairo harbor. Under his feet the Lady trembled slightly, 
straining to get up enough steam. He saw 

the Arlas’s narrow promenade deck with a bonneted woman 
in a huge lavender hoopskirt clinging to his arm, no doubt his 
wife Sally. 

As Duvall watched, the Ad/as trembled, and in the haze of 
heat seemed to give off or be surrounded by a shimmering 
aura. Both boats blew their whistles at once—the Lady's choral 
and melodious, the Atl/as's shrill and powerful—and the air 
was full of lines hissing and spraying out river water, and then 
both boats backed steadily away from their moorings and out 
into the river. 

It was impossible not to think of a race. The two boats 
invited comparison—any two steamboats might have, and the 
Lady and the Atlas demanded it. There was something about 
two boats on the same course at the same time that suggested 
racing—for this reason Mississippi captains made a habit of 
wa out of each other's way as much as possible. 

ivalry on the river was keen—even between sister ships 
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slippers, and there a distinct ripping sound as the skirt of 
the dress pulled away from the bodi 
“Oh, no! Oh, damn it!” Kate moaned. “Now I shall have 


to catch him! Oh, Phoebe, do you think you can fix it while 
me 


“T'lL try, Kitty. Here, let me see how bad it is... and you'd 
» miss, I never heard any other young 
way you've taken to... you'll make 
* lady will faint and tumble overboard 
orget it in company.” 
"t forget..." Kate giggled. “I hope not, anyway. I'd 
die. ..or perhaps Papa would kill me. But, oh, Birdie, please 
! i him again. What if he's 
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“Can you read and write?” 
“I love to read, but I have no cause to write," Phoebe had 


admitted in a low voice. 
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Phoebe was carrying a book, but knew better than to be seen 
“You are the best-spoken young woman of your race I have 
ever met,” Lucy King had declared after a few minutes’ con- 


reading it in the presence of white people. 


her pupil's companion, had kindly drawn her into conversation. 


versation 


Lowering her own voice to match, Lucy King had ques- 


tioned Phoebe further and then voiced one question no one else 
you, my dear? It’s such a waste! Something should be done. 


Wouldn't you like to earn your freedom and leave the South? 
You could be a teacher of free Negroes in the North. Such 


had raised, save Phoebe herself. “But what will become of 
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not be a slave all her life, that she might someday eam her 


both pride and self-satisfaction. She did not hear him. nor his 
companion, who replied, “If she was my nigger, I'd give her 
a good dressin’-down, quick...” 


unchanged 
as lady's maid, invisible, relieved of responsibility for herself. 
Phoebe laughed with Kate at her little joke, but the words of 
a song she'd heard long ago at Belle Terre, when she was only 
a little girl, into her head. 
“Got one mind for the boss to see; got another mind for 


what | know is me the song went, and Phoebe knew that 
it was true. 

CHAPTER XIx 
THE INTERIOR OF THE Adlas was not as cramped and inhospitable 
as its exterior » although there were i 


2 ? 
ly! I must ask you to behave politically, as | have asked 


“My dear, I understand she's an actress of some sort, and 
as she is the Captain's guest, and we are also, | believe that 


best of it. Try to ignore her used to be an 
aspiring actress yourself. | remember the time when you played 
Primavera in the spring pageant at the 


For his own part, John Floyd was as amused as startled by 
Milo Crane's choice of a mate. Miss Ruby Bell was beautiful, 
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taller than Crane. Why, how tall is this woman, he wondered. 
Could she be six feet tall? He rose on his toes and swayed, 
pretending to look past Miss Bell toward the river. 
“Everything is in order and going splendidly,” Milo Crane 
said, a bit nervously, it seemed to Floyd. 
“Yes, of course it is, Mr. Crane,” Ruby Bell said soothingly, 


splendidly." - 
Bagot you do me the favor,” Milo Crane asked Floyd, “of 
escorting Miss Bell into dinner? | myself shall escort your 
wife, with your permission, of course.” 

“Just so,” John Floyd said, rising on his toes again as he 
offered Ruby Belt his arm. His wife, he could see, had managed 
to put the best possible face on it, a credit to her Southern 
manners. He watched her as Captain Crane approached her 
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+ and because of its low ceiling, was a bit 
the room had been hung with dozens of 


The shimmering gold light outside held her attention, and 
for a moment she was transported out of the confining darkness 
of the Alas into the clear air. Her spirits lifted and she forgot 
the tensions of dealing with Floyd and the others, ignored the 

preacher talking abolition to an unreceptive audi- 
ence, forgot the ambivalence of her feelings about going south 
into the slave states. For a moment she felt buoyant, It the 
sort of hope and optimism that had characterized her outlook 
before any of this had started. 

Crane's voice brought her back to reality. 

“Henry Knox is a fine navigator, | am assured,” Crane said 
to the assembled guests. “I am leaving all the details of piloting 
to him, but I don’t mind telling you that I have offered him 


q 


ahead of the Lady.” 


"s right!” Crane said and Ruby Bell bent her head to 


thousand dollars, 


CHAPTER XX 
Later that evening... 
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- “Yeeeow! Will I!" Ben said. “Well... might as well have 
a drink,” he suggested, “and see what's happening in the bar.” 


From the first moment when the Louisiana Lady backed 
away from the levee in St. Louis, there had been a game of 
one sort or another going on in the bar. In fact, there were so 

aboard that it 


rough- ; 
that there was rarely a packet afloat without a soft-mannered, 
hard-eyed professional looking for a sucker and setting upa 
game. Steamboats, littke worlds unto themselves—isolated yet 
close enough to shore to make an emergency escape possible— 
pre ace cipal senate on peated 


susceptible to the holiday atmosphere of travel, stimulating 
Word of the Lady's gala maiden voyage had attracted more 


ready to board her when she docked along the way. There were 
no legal restrictions on gambling aboard riverboats, and no 
law-enforcement officials to interfere. If Captain Duvall and 
the other officers of the Lady saw a familiar face or two among 
the passengers, they accepted it. Gamblers were as much a 
part of river travel as roustabouts, and few captains felt it was 
their duty to protect passengers from their own weaknesses. 


Ben and Luke Duvall had spent the best part of the afternoon 
in the bar, watching the play. Just before dinner, Ben had sat 
down to play a few hands of poker with a few gentlemen, and 
he had quickly lost two hundred dollars to one of them, a 
Frenchman with a brilliant blond mustache and a salmon-pink 
satin vest, who was known as the Count. Ben was not dev- 
crap heer ; if anything, he was determined to make it 


oe cThe Count § still playin’,” Luke observed as they entered. 
88 
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and Ben's lucky feeling strength- 
the first hand. 


.” the Count suggested, and Beal shouted 


to his servant for six whiskeys. 


The whiskey was calming, 
ened when he won fifty dollars on 


“Let's have a drink 
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while he came down the stairs. 

Finally. She climbed quickly and hesitated in the doorway, 
admiring him. He was so handsome—just as handsome as she 
remembered—quite the most handsome man she had ever 
known, except for her father, of course. Everything about him 


brown beard curled so adorably around his square jaw, and he 
looked both clever and serious when he frowned, as he was 
doing now, looking out over the river with his hands on the 
wheel 


“Hello,” Kate said, suddenly shy. 

Pierce looked away from the river. It could hardly be said 
that he was surprised to see Kate—she had stopped into the 
pilothouse twice already today. Their chance encounters were 
becoming too frequent to be ascribed to chance. 

He frowned. This situation threatened to become a problem. 
First of all, she was the Captain's daughter. Whatever else he 
thought of her, that fact came first, although he found Kate 
quite delightfully pretty, and he enjoyed the attention. 

Several moments passed and Pierce did not reply. He was 
on duty; it was a great responsibility and he wished Kate had 

chosen this moment to come calling. Piloting the Louisiana 
Lady downstream at night was a challenging business. In years 
past, Mississippi pilots had seldom traveled at night—it was 
too dangerous. Steamboats were hard to steer at low speed and 
the current worked against them, pushing the boat down the 
river toward the perils ahead: snags and bars which were all 
but invisible until it was too late. 
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“What's wrong?” she asked. 
“Not wrong, it's just that I'm busy, There's so much to 


remember, so much to decide. Sometimes | think | shall never 
manage. The only way to navigate is to have it all in your 


at all. 


F 


en tee ee every bend and snag and island 


we wel, can't -Mr. Scott teach you?" Kate interrupted. 

Pierce was surprised at how little Kate understood. “Oh, 
yes. fe teipnig gece ce reaver nmptbaga aiare iaree 
Mississippi in his mind, and he's doing his best with me. 
been with him for two years now, but someday I should like 
to be able to pilot my own boat...” 

How like ather he is, Kate thought. i rig neg 


frowned. 
“It’s the most fascinating occupation in the world,” Pierce 
concluded. “I can’t think of anything else that comes up to it.” 
Kate frowned again. How had their conversation taken this 


nib eoeabeseccen nator age A 

“Are we quite...safe, Mr. Pierce?” she asked, edging 
closer to him. 

acted j wipe paige cabeteaaec di yaa 
“I promise you,” he said in an attempt to encourage, “that you 
are perfectly safe when you are with me. I shall let no harm 
come to you.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Pierce,” Kate said, stepping closer, 
80 close that the soft skin of her bare shoulder brushed his arm. 

Pierce was young and fit and in splendid health and he was 
immediately aroused, A film of sweat broke out on his fore- 
head 


“I do hope you mean that, Mr. Pierce,” Kate said, relieved 
that the conversation had turned from boring topics to herself. 
His declaration was acceptably fervent; it pleased her, and she 
blushed to think what might happen next, without having any 
clear idea what it was she wanted to ; 

But Daniel Pierce knew, and it scared him, aroused as he 
was. She was a coquette and a tease, in addition to being the 
Captain's daughter, and he was a fool even to be here with 
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of him. 


CHAPTER XXII 


AFTER DINNER. RUBY BELL excused herself from the Captain's 
party and returned to the stateroom she shared with Milo Crane. 
Her fingers trembled as she turned the key, and when she was 
inside she slammed the door. 

Good Lord, what am I doing here, Ruby asked herself. She 
was and hurt by the ordeal of behaving civilly with 
people who considered her, at best, an object of curiosity, The 
War Secretary's wife, she knew, despised her, even while he 
was lusting after her like a perfect fool—and the others . . . staring, 
staring. | might as well lift up my dress and give ‘em a good 
look, she thought, and she laughed, for her natural spirits were 

Milo, honey, you better hurry to me, Ruby thought. If it 
weren't for you, | wouldn't be here at all. | deserve some 


“You... are my consolation, 
As the day’s light dims. . . 
You. ..are my inspiration 
Which daylight brings . . .” 


she sang. her lovely voice sliding over the notes of the popular 
song with an expression and irony which dignified the senti- 
mental lyrics. 

Ruby knew Milo would be late. He was obsessed with the 
details of operating and navigating the Adas. Fortunately, 
everything was going well. It seemed unlikely that they could 
lose the race; the Atlas was running perfectly, far below her 
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Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
of them knew that he had met Ruby Bell when he 
studying there. (Nor did they know she existed.) McQuade 
the impression that Crane was from “upstate”: Wilson 
i$ origins in Boston. Ruby knew that, in 
was the son of educated Anglo-Irish immigrants 
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realized that his idea for the revolutionary engine which he had 
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nature being complemented by hs vcory over utwor te 


oo an oblique way, it pleased him that Ruby Bell was black; 


it also pleased him to believe that her physical perfection was 
a demonstration of Darwinian determinism. She was the finest 


most lovely woman he had ever seen. She was the 


he assumed, of self- 
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: ‘ product 
selective cross-breeding, a cross-racial, 
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him. The man had been a patient of 


Crane's father in Newark ten years before. The man was named 


a man walking to his offices on Greenwich 
William Wells McQuade and his business was investment in 
ilroads 


day, in one of those coincidences that 
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that Crane was educated 
ambitious, and scientifically au courant. McQuade had no sons 
. cords, 

railroad com- 


In his first year with them, the 


company’s profits doubled. There seemed to be no end to 


and examined bridges, 
books of small independent 
much money they could make. 


in the states of Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
Those he judged to be sound, his partners bought up. 


and [linois 


ky, 


. braces, and the 


work for the two older men. He traveled to small towns 
~ 
panies. 


and he disliked his partner, Moss Wilson. Partly to spite Wil- 
son, he brought Crane into the firm, but Crane and Wilson got 
on very well. Crane “worked out” well and quickly; he did the 


the young man’s usefulness. He saw 
He made not a single mistake. 


engine 


ePELE 


rewarding than any 


. She was happy. She was young and free and life was 
book she had ever read. Crane helped her to find a singing 


Crane returned to Ruby and her life came back together 
full of possibilities, more amazing, more 


E 


: experimental 
erboat with an engine like the one he had worked on for so 
many years. The boat, Crane's own design, was the Atlas, and 
it was built over a period of six months in a shipyard in Ca- 
When the construction of the Atlas was nearly completed, 
Crane's partners had made a trip to Washington, D.C., and 
of War, in the possibilities of selling boats designed like the 
Adas to the U.S. Navy. Floyd was terribly interested, as a 
Southerner in his position might well be in a time when talk 
of secession and war was ringing in every ear. He would trust 
the inspection and trial of the Ad/as to no one else. He insisted 
that he see it himself. 

Buchanan, when he heard Floyd speak of the marvelous 
Atlas, decided to accompany him as far as Cairo and see it. 
The Presidential party would travel by railroad, and Mrs. Floyd 
would join them as official hostess. 
from Harpers Ferry. Buchanan's first reaction was panic, his 
second, a determination to minimize the event. As part of this 
resolve, he insisted that the trip to Cairo take place as planned. 
And so it had, with Ruby Bell joining Milo at the last minute. 

Ruby squirmed now, thinking of the evening she had just 
endured. Nothing had seemed less attractive to her than a jour- 
ney south into the slave states; now she feared it might be 
dangerous. She had grown up while living with Milo Crane; 
as a girl in Baltimore she had been docile, law-abiding, Chris- 
tian, She had hated slavery, of course, but she had always tried 
to look the other way, grateful for her own precarious freedom. 
Now she was increasingly angry and resentful, although she 
had never acted politically. 

Where was Milo? Darkness had fallen. Night birds swooped 
coming in her window was cool. She shivered in her bare- 
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shouldered chemise. As she waited, her sexual tension had 


heard a sound at the door. She slid down onto the 
you say that.” 
adore you. 
her and herself and for the next three 
alone in a world of their own. 


she 
“That I will, my love, for you are cunt all over... every 


“Fuck me everywhere,” Ruby invited him, for be had taught 
pony lg aot 
to hear 
it and | 
opened 
were 


eetn is pants as quickly as he spoke, and had produced an 
her that chaste conversation had no place in their bedroom. 


erection as sturdy as his own constituton. 
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CHAPTER XXili 
Saturday, October 22, 1859 


and were granted it by their treaty. Optimistically, they made 
plans for a town and plotted its streets and commons, naming 


By the mid-nineteenth century, Memphis was an important 
city with a population of twenty thousand, a key cotton-ship- 
ping port and a mecca for steamboat traffic. It was a beautiful 
city, swept by river breezes, with a first-class hotel, the Com- 
mercial, and rows of fine three- and four-story buildings which 
could be seen from an approaching steamboat. 

And so it seemed to Lucy King, who stood on the promenade 
of the Texas deck as the Louisiana Lady, with the Atlas beside 
it, approached Memphis on a cool and cloudy morning. Lucy 
King had not slept well. She had been pursued by dreams of 
being alone and lost in a wilderness, and when she had wakened 
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suddenly, about an hour before dawn, the throbbing of the 
Lady's engine had frightened her. For a few panicked moments 


e 
had not come, and gradually she had calmed herself. The throb- 
bing was regular; it only seemed alarmingly loud because of 
the stillness of the air and the river. She was safe. 

Safe. ..as safe as 1 ever am, she thought, as she watched 
Memphis come into view. She did not remember her dream, 
but it had left her feeling uneasy and had aroused her emotions 
so that they lay, quickened, just under her skin. She sighed. 
The fresh moming air was invigorating, soothing. | must con- 
trol myself, she thought, and took a deep gulp of cool air. 

Above Lucy King, in the cabins in the Captain's a 
the Texas deck, other passengers were stirring. Isabelle ;. 
who had left her husband's bed to spend the last hours of 
darkness with Duvall, scurried down the deck in her blue silk 
wrapper, ducking first into Bettina's cabin so that—if Nelson 
asked—she could say that she had been looking in on her 


daughter. 

- She had left Duvall awake and dressed and breakfasting 
alone, as was his custom. His gruff. moody silence had dis- 
tressed Isabelle. In past years, she had always been able to 
distract and divert him with her chatter and caresses. but last 
night it had been more tense than ever between them. He had 
lost his appetite for her, he was cold and indifferent. She knew 
it and was helplessly frightened: she clung tighter and he be- 
came even colder and more isolated. Only in the act of sex 
itself did she feel safe and happy with him; only then did his 

to her need and express its own. 

What can I do, Isabelle wondered. She looked into the 
wood-framed mirror hanging over her sleeping daughter. Her 
face looked pale and worried; not old, for she had never allowed 
the sun's direct rays to touch her skin and it was as smooth 
and creamy-white as that of a girl of sixteen, but strained. I 
will try to sleep for a few hours this afternoon. she promised 
herself. And I will go to see Madame Solange perhaps she 
can advise me. News of the fortune teller from Havana had 
spread among the cabin passengers very quickly. and already 
several ladies had descended to the main deck to have their 
palms read or hear a reading of the cards. 

Vaguely encouraged by these plans. Isabelle looked down 
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d “Nowhere,” she said, avoiding the look in his eye, but it 
was too late. 
“Then come here,” he suggested, “I have a good-morming 
surprise for you, stiff as an Arkansas 
“Oh, Mr. Carr! You smell of drink,” she protested. but he 
seized her and pulled her onto him. Finally he grunted out his 
ree eee, Saree ane Se tee Sen 


' : I 
wear? Oh, I think I'll wear my pink dress... . it look to be a 
clear day and my pink-and-white parasol is so pretty. H 


i 


Kate's and were too small. “Seems like my head's crackin" 
wide open this mornin’ 

“Or, maybe my yellow dress and te! green-and-yellow par- 
asol. What do you think, Phoebe-bird 

I never had a headache like this celine Phoebe thought, 
ignoring Kate. Must come from too much thinking. Seems like 
I never thought on certain subjects before, and now they're all 
coming down on me at once. 

“What's wrong with you, Phoebe?” Kate asked, seeing her 
scowl, 

“{ don’t think I slept a wink all night,” Phoebe complained, 

“Poor Birdie! Here, let me do that for you . . .” Kate dropped 
to her knees and applied the button hook to Phoebe's boots. 
Phoebe sighed. She didn't hate Kate, couldn't hate her. It was 
just the idea of it. . . the whole thing . . . and all the things 
Miss Lucy King had told her. She sobbed to herself as Kate 
buttoned her boots. Oh, what was she to do? What would 
become of her? 

“Thank you, Kate,” Phoebe said in a choked voice when 
Kate had finished buttoning her boots. 

“You don’t sound at all well, Phoebe,” Kate said, studying 
Phoebe's round. pretty face and seeing the traces of tears on 
her cheeks. “Do you think you're gettin’ sick? Do you want — 
to stay abed today?” 

“No!” Phoebe protested, making up her mind suddenly that 
she did not want to be left alone with her thoughts. They were 


CHAPTER XXIV 


BELLS WERE RINGING ashore in Memphis and the Louisiana 
Lady's five-toned whistle blew as Nelson Carr. having left his 
wife in bed, hastened to the lookout on the Texas deck to see 
the landing. 

Duvall was already there. standing at the railing. 

“Good momin’, Berk.” Carr said. rebuttoning his waistcoat 
which had been misbuttoned in his hurry. He took a deep breath 
and smiled, savoring the fine morning. He felt rested and 
relieved. 

“Good mornin’,” Duvall answered, trying not to remember 
that Isabelle was this man's wife. that he had cuckolded this 

man time and time again. and only last night. He put the 
thought out of his head, but could not so easily dispel his guilt. 
Without meeting Carr's eyes. he peered ahead. watching the 

“How long will we be in port?” Carr asked. 

“Just long enough to take on cargo and wood... Do you 
want to go ashore?” 

“I do. I'm lookin’ for news from Harpers Ferry.” 


ee es ree ge eee 
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; “I dare say there’s...” Duvall began. but the shrill ca- 
cophony of the At/as's whistle drowned out his words and both 
men turned to sce the Ad/as nose in between the Lady and the 
wharfboats 


“God damn!” Carr exclaimed. “When are you goin’ to get 
. Berk, and leave that monster behind?” 

Duvall. impressed anew by the Ad/as’s extreme maneuver- 
ability, felt his temper rising. “Soon,” he told Nelson, “right 
soon,” but for the first time it had occurred to him that beating 
the Atlas wasn't going to be an casy matter. His trained cye 
told him the Atlas was holding back and had not yet opened 
up to her full capacity or anything near it; yet the gray boat 
did not fall behind, but kept an even distance from the Lady, 

“I got money tied up in the race..." Carr complained. 


vestment,” he said, but stopped when he sight of the 
mounted militia in the cobbled square at the head of the Mem- 
phis bluff. 


blue overalls about to be hanged, standing with his hands tied 
behind his back on a low platform in front of the rope noose, 
a crowd of two hundred and fifty or more—onlookers hanging 
out of every window and from the branches of every tree. The 
streets throughout the rest of town were empty. all citizens 
having been sucked from their ordinary morning occupations 
into the square. 

The scene seemed frozen in time. like a picture, as the 
Adas's powerful whistle blew again, blasting away all the 
natural sounds of life. Then it stopped and everyone aboard 
the two steamboats could hear the roll of drums and the excited 
shouts of the crowd of spectators, some of whom had turned 
away from the sight of the hanging to the two big steamboats. 

The Lady touched the wharfboats solidly, ropes flew out 
and were fastened, the gangplank was lowered, and roustabouts 
ran off, followed by the yells of their bosses. Then the deck 
passengers began to stream off the boat onto the bridge of the 

wharfboats. 


“Let’s go!” Nelson Carr called to Duvall, but Duvall hes- 
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with emotion. Several men turned to look at him and 


armed and had malice and suspicion set on their faces. 
Carr drew himself up to his full height and struggled for 
calm. He understood what was happening as only another 


public hanging suggested 
swiftly realized that he had walked into an assembly of venge- 
ful, trigger-happy men, panicked by events that were or seemed 
to be threatening their own lives. 

“Yes, sir,” Carr said. “I intend to take it real easy. I'm just 
off the Louisiana Lady... beautiful new boat, belongs to a 
friend of mine, Berkeley Duvall. Boat's just dockin’ now, and 
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uprising had reached his own plan- 

It unthinkable. . . like every other slaveholder, Carr 

to trust his own slaves and fear everyone else's, and 
out 
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THE NEGRO INSURRECTION 
Origin and Objects of the Plot... 


immediate result of the Harpers Ferry rebellion...” 
The eerie silence of the empty ice was interrupted by the 


forces...A Negro insurrection of a formidable character, 
headed by white men... fully armed with muskets and other 
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iberately planned, and most diabolical conspiracy It is 
not known what may be the extent of the uprisings in the 
Southern states Many erroneous reports have been received 
and are still coming into =. “eck rex 

It’s the beginning of the end. thought. tappi 
stopped. He dropped the ledger and fought panic. He felt ise. 
lated, endangered, and betrayed. For a moment his vision 
blackened, and he could not breathe. but he shook his head, 
and then, there in the empty office. he dropped to his knees 
“Dear God,” he prayed out loud, “be my witness. I will 
fight until I die, to protect my home and my womenfolks and 
my way of life. Damn them, God. damn all the Yankees and 
Abolitionists and Republicans who have this great 
danger down on us. Save us, dear God, save our race and 
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toward the steamboat landing. 

Halfway down he stopped. astonished at what he saw below. 
All the open decks and promenades of the Lady were crowded 
with passengers; so was the open deck of the Adias, and at first 
sight it looked as if all the other were already 
aboard—or had never left. which web ta haer Gas cea ee 
Memphis constabulary had urged them to stay aboard and both 
captains had done their best to enforce the edict, as soon as 
it became known about the executions taking place at the top 
of the bluff. - 

But now... with all the passengers cheering and catcalling, 
the crews of the two big paddle-wheelers were engaged in a 
free-for-all. Carr looked down to see one roustabout flip a four- 
foot wooden crate onto the head of another. He saw two men 
locked in a rolling, eye-gouging rough-and-tumble when a third 
dropped onto them as they rolled right up to the edge of the 
wharf, stopped at the brink by a Memphis constable beating 
all three with a cudgel. 

The fighting spread. Hands ran out of the holds of both 
boats and joined in. Ten men became thirty. The shouting and 
screaming were horrifying, inhuman. One stocky young man 
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F, . screaming for help. drenched with his own blood, 


: 


stood up 
and two of his fellows dragged him aboard the Ar/as. A swarthy 
from the Lady held out a half-severed arm, looked 


gt it with horror. then dropped it. It flopped lifelessly as he 


ae emgage knife into the shoulder of a big-bellied deck- 
from the Arias. 

was horrified. Had the whole world gone mad? Here 
the bearer of grim news and dire warnings, face to 
face with primitive violence. 

“Stop them!” he yelled. but his voice was lost in the din 
of men shouting, whistles blowing, and the bizarrely sweet 
piping of the Ad/as's steam calliope merrily tuning up for the 
departure. From the bluffs above came the roll of drums that 
meant another black rebel was about to hang. Carr was stunned 
by all he had just seen and even more by what he had read and 
imagined and the wild, free fighting attracted him powerfully, 
irresistibly, offered an outlet for his own anger. Even as he 
yelled “Stop,” he plunged down into the fracas, all the pent- 
up frustrations of his life heated into action, ready and longing 
to kill, his blood crying to spill blood. 

Then, from behind him. pistol shots rang out. He ducked 


instinctively, belly-flopped in the mud. then rolled aside just 


as five or six mounted policemen charged down the bluff. 

For a few moments, Carr saw or heard nothing. He thought 
he was dead. but he was only winded. and bit by bit he caught 
his breath. 

“Massa? You all right, sir? Please, sir, speak to me!” a 
familiar voice pleaded, Carr allowed Peter, his valet, to help 
him up and brush off his muddy suit. His head whirled. 

As his vision cleared, he looked up at the Lady and saw his 
wife and daughter standing on the Captain's lookout with the 
other members of Duvall’s party, waving and calling to him. 
“Thank God they're safe!" he said. Then taking Peter's arm, 
his way through the crowd of men and horses and 
debris and walked with all possible dignity up the gangway 
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and a good view of the 


give him ready access to the outside 
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river. Now he turned away. His heart was pounding with ex- 
citement. He kicked aside and Oriental brass spittoon and 
crossed the room to a bell pull, He rang for a steward and lit 
a cigar. 

Drawing a deep breath of the strong, sweet tobacco was 
satisfying. 1 envy those wild bastards, he thought, pacing the 
office; they hold back nothing. | have spent my whole life 
restraining my longings, scheming for business, and yet riches 


sit well with Duvall. Black faces aroused his own guilts, al- 
though they sometimes filled him with an urge to strike out, 
to smash and obliterate the constant reminder of responsibility 
and moral wrong. As a boy, Duvall had seen slaves being 
beaten—in New Orleans and in St. Louis—had watched with 
horrified fascination, racked with an admixture of emotions 


way the country had been when he was a young boy. The land 
had been wilder then, and people as well as the land. 
The first Duvalls had traveled the river and its tributaries 
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a small hatchet. To the end Jean-Jacques was good with a gun 
and a knife and could ride any fractious horse; he never minced 
words, and swore like a sailor no matter who was present. He 
never 


Almost immediately he found it in the person of Lucy King. 
She paced, innocent of observation. It appeared that she was 


script. 

Duvall strained for a closer look. On the one hand, his 
sympathies were stirred by the sight of a lady in distress. On 
the other, he was increasingly curious about Lucy King. Why 
was she crying? What was she writing? Could she be one of 
those Yankee novelists like Mrs. Stowe and Sarah Josepha 
Hale who were always scribbling about the South? He was 
eager to know this and also about the woman herself. 

For another minute he hesitated, watching her without being 
seen. She was talking to herself, gesticulating with one hand, 
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her cry harder, but she managed to speak after a moment, 
during which Duvall took her arm. 

“I think too highly of you, Captain, to unburden myself. 
Please believe that my problems are purely personal ones, and 
“Lam sure they are not petty to you, dear Miss King.” 

The solid support offered by Duvall's arm was more com- 
forting to Lucy than she could have believed. If only my life 
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was right, although Berk Duvall didn’t seem to be 
1 at least he had flatly refused to arm every 
white man aboard the Louisiana Lady, as Nelson had at first 
demanded that he do. ; 
No one really knew what was happening, Isabelle Carr 
thought. The atmosphere aboard the Lady was tense and getting 
more sO ¢cvery moment—what with the race, of course, in 


never went out in daylight without her parasol, no matter what 
month it was; it wasn’t wise, and it wasn't good for the com- 
plexion. 

Although I wonder, sometimes, what I am savi my com- 
plexion for, Isabelle thought. I'm practically paige 2 woman, 
though I don’t look it, She quickly added. Anxiety tied a knot 
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ion for years. 

“Really?” Florinda ow genuinely surprised. “I'd always 
love another baby myse 

“Well, | wooden teabeile said. She always felt a bit 
nervous at this hour of the day. What she needed was a nap 
and a bit of time alone and a whiff of that laudanum that was 
such a comfort. “I believe I will retire to our stateroom for a 
rest,” she said. “No, hag tare nab datos: Florinda, I can go 
perfectly well alone, you finish your tea.” 

“Well, perhaps I will, isabelle dear. I dectare I'm too hot 
to move, but you must take Susie with you. Here, Susie! Just 
walk along with Mrs. Carr to her stateroom, dear, there's a 
good girl. See you at dinner, Isabelle, and please do take a 

nice rest!" 

isabelle, her mind elsewhere, spoke not a word cither to 


to refuse me. | will make my own happiness for myself. 

will not be cheated of it—I don’t give a damn for Nelson 
or for rights or reputation—we shall all be murdered by darkies, 
like as not, so what does it matter? 


She would look beautiful, she promised herself. She was 
beautiful, and he would not be able to resist her... 


waved and called out to travelers on the Lady. 
Deck passengers, crowded in the close confines of the main 


were shirtless, men removed jackets, and women shed preten- 
sions with their shoes and stockings. 

Gambling was common on the main deck, not the sort of 
poker games played out in the saloons upstairs where fabulous 
amounts of money changed hands, but simpler games: dice 
games and three-card monte, and to lose money with even less- 
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who 
thimble-riggers; all of them were fast and dexterous and 
not all of them were honest. Many a game ended with the flash 


“And why should she?” Luke asked, “Try to forget it, Kate. 
I wish you and Bettina hadn’t seen it! It was no spectacle for 
ladies. Try to put it out of your mind.” 

“I'll never forget it,” Kate vowed, “Phoebe? Didn't you 
order us some lemonade?” 

“Yes, Miss Kate, you know | did. Those boys. .. they're 
so slow . ..1 s’poséI'll have to go down and fetch it, myself.” 

“Oh, no, Phoebe, don’t you think of goin’,” Kate said 
peevishly. She hated the heat; it tired her and made her cross. 
In fact, everything made her cross that was not somehow con- 
nected with Daniel Pierce. She was in an extreme state of 
infatuation; nothing could sati seme her except satisfaction itself, 
and since she hadn't the least idea of what it would take, she 
was muddled and miserable. Nothing with less impact than the 
Tana hietenen tel daowe of the Ladnend then Gna pee 
etrate her obsession with her love object; she had already for- 


ally unaware of the high level of tension on the Lady and 
among the members of their party. 


“Mr. Carr says that the nigger insurrection in Tennessee 
was connected to the raid in Harpers Ferry,” Ben said in an 
aside to Luke, and to George St. Coeur, a tall azure-eyed red- 
bearded young man from a sugar plantation near Baton Rouge. 

“| know it’s connected with the Yankees,” St. Coeur said. 
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“Of course we are. . . I just can’t stand to see that ugly Atlas 
beat us,” Kate said. “But all Yankees aren't so bad...” 

Luke laughed. He thought he knew why Kate had suddenly 
gone soft on Yankees, but he was still unaware of the com- 


plexities of her feelings. 

“Here's the lemonade, at last!” Bettina said, and cveryone 
was served a glass of the sweet-sour j 

“Insurrection is contagious,” St, Coeur said and Luke 
looked at him with . Gentlemen did not discuss such 
alarming subjects in front of the ladies. 

“Oh, Luke, there’s no use pretending we don’t know about 


the slave riots,” Kate said impatiently. “We all know—even 
“Do you think it'll lead to war?” Bettina asked. “My papa 


“Miss Carr, I hope not, but if there is a war..." St. Coeur 
drawled, “We'll lick "em, don't you worry about that!” 


We aren't like "em. We're as different as night and day and 
we can do better without ‘cm.” 

Assuming that we win the war, Luke thought, but he did 
not say so. “Father is opposed to secession,” he said instead. 
It created a silence. No matter how unpopular the Captain's 
opinions might be, they would go unchallenged in this com- 


pany. 
“John Brown is a traitor to his fellow countrymen and an 
Outrage to humanity,” St. Coeur said. 


2 woman who was Miss Duvall’s 

“My papa says when John Brown was fightin" Ba tees 
he collected thousands of dollars from Yankee troublemakers,” 
Bettina said. 

“Oh, Bettina, you don't understand! It's all a lot of politics! 
It has nothing to do with people like ourselves,” Kate insisted. 

“I don’t know why you take that tone with me...” Bettina 
whined. In fact, she did not; being innocent of Kate’s feelings 
for Daniel Pierce, she had not noticed the consternation re- 
sulting from the attentions Pierce paid to to her. 

“Oh. I'm sorry, Bettina,” Kate said. It was impossible to 
blame Bettina, although it was possible to be annoyed at her 
endless good nature. 

“Whew, it’s hot,” Luke said. 

“Hot as June,” St. Coeur agreed, “although this is nothin’ 
like as hot as Bayou Monica.” 

“L would say..." Kate said, absent-mindedly, staring as 
she spoke out into the river at nothing at all, “that this is hot 
enough.” 

Phoebe rose and stood beside Kate and began to fan her 
slowly and steadily with a painted ivory fan. 

“Thanks, honey,” Kate said. She sighed. 

A shanty-boat passing next to the Lady drew everyone but 
Kate and Phoebe to the railings. It was a small, dish-shaped 
flatboat with a flat-roofed cabin on top, hung with muskrat and 
beaver skins and lines of laundry. The shanty-boat drifted un- 
pares aka pare een ea an 
raising a chorus of screams and shouts from its passengers, a 
family of white-blond country people, a mother and father and 
a seemingly endless number of identical-looking children. 

“Look out there!” Ben yelled down; he and Luke and St. 
Coeur called to the engineer below. 

“What's wrong, Kitty?” Phoebe asked Kate in a quiet voice. 

“Oh, dear, I don't know . . .”” Kate moaned. “I feel so . . . lonely 
somehow. I want...1 want somethin’ terribly, but I don't 
know what it is!” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
Later that night... 


WELL AFTER THE dinner hour had come and gone, the Louisiana 
Lady stopped at the town of Helena, Arkansas, to take on wood 


less desirable, for it burned like a bonfire and was quickly 
, but the hot, resinous pine that grew on the lower Mis- 
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long, dim ranks of corded wood. 
jour, or five, or six big logs onto his shoul- 
and staggered across the swaying stageplank back to the 
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To the cabin passengers upstairs on the 
wooding up was only a brief diversion in an evening of stroll- 
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“Is somethin’ wrong, darlin’?” 


It was Isabelle. As he watched her enter and close the door, 


he assessed her mood. She looked nervous and overwrought, 
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I want is you.” 


Duvall despaired. With everything else he had to worry 
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She took his hand. “Don't be angry, Berk, I'm only tellin’ 
the truth.” 
He took his hand away. “God damn it, Isabelle, you are 


he had loved her, in a way... . but that was years ago. Things 
were different now, yet not so different that he could look at 


“We cannot continue as we are, sir. | agree completely. | 
am deeply convinced that | cannot disembark in Natchez as 
usual, wave good-bye to you, and go back to the plantation 
with Nelson. Oh, no, my dear, that I cannot do. Not again, 
not ever again.” 

“Isabelle, I cannot offer you a decent option.” 

“Can not? Or will not, Berk?” 

“It amounts to the same thing.” 

Even as he spoke he saw her wince in pain and sensed the 


in the future, let us enjoy tonight.” 
This is not right, Duvall thought, but he did not think about 
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that, 
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tied to me, he thought. 


“Isabelle,” Duvall said, “I do promise 


white and pale pink at 


her shoulders in pleasure and he felt her 


his hands and they imme- 


amt 
you know 
you 
."" He cupped her breasts in 
diately warmed him. They were paper 
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the tips. 
She 


ple eating through her bea 


Duvall 


into a welcome release 


I know you will promise 
he saw her as an equal, 
lute reversal of the 


. ‘I cannot offer you a decent option,” you 
. for 1 shall certainly fuck 


ysterically, 


this, t0 overcome the stupid 
Berk! You make me laugh, darlin’, 


have between us when we are 
together like 
Oh, 
and you make me crazy. The only promise | want from you 


, for Christ's sake, after this. . .even 
promise we're on the brink of a great 
*m sure I'll take more comfort from 


soy water over a falls, we're movin" on to 


then? What do you promise’ 


do you promise?” Half h 
p. “Wha Cen You promiae 2? 


her, and felt freer. It was the abso 
eee oe saree coon oe tae leet OF 
ise?” 
promise that things will change forall of us That | 


ilt. When she spoke like this, 


you, my dear Belle, with an option on your enjoying it,” 


“Then | will make two promises 
Zeavered, sttstied by: her plain talk 


“Whatever that means! | 


me, just like a cotton factor 
is that you will fuck me...now... 


while knowing what it is we 
lucky enough to be 7 
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the meddling Yankee politicians, it was the advance of urban 

life and industrialization. The realities of midcentury life 

particularly unpleasant to him today. It was far easier 
manageable irritations. 


an agent of the devil, to believe that all Yankees were grasping, 
militaristic, money-mad barbarians, than to believe the conflict 
between an industrial and an agricultural, slaveholding society 
was truly irrepressible. 

Carr stumbled on the top step and swore as he crossed the 
threshold of the central lounge on the Texas deck. His wife, 


and had gone up to the pilothouse where Daniel Pierce was on 
duty, while Isabelle had lingered longer than she needed to 


Dear Lord, it's Nelson, Isabelle thought. Pray, don’t let 
him come here... She stood, poised on her toes, one eye to 
the door crack, her hands cold and trembling, and watched. 

Carr passed within inches of her, but he did not notice that 
Duvall's door was slightly ajar. His mind was not on Isabelle, 
but when he opened the door to his own cabin, he was surprised 
to see her gone. 

He sat, tired and a bit dazed from drinking, on the edge of 
their bed. It was quiet and perhaps he would have fallen asleep, 
but he felt lonely in the stillness and darkness, and feeling 
lonely, he felt foolish, and stamped his boots and rose. 

“Isabelle? Bettina?” he shouted, waking the MacDade baby. 
“Hush, sir, | beg of you,” Mrs. MacDade cried out, but Carr 

Where the hell were they? He yawned as he descended the 
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a hot day and the humidity was stifling. The 
awake, and encouraged others 
I, or to linger in the open lounges or 
of deck designated for promenades. Carr passed cou- 
in wicker armchairs. In a few minutes he began to 
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Duvall. So those boys do have fires burning in them, 
ght, and although in the of his mind he had set 
vall twins aside as acceptable and likely beaux for his 
daughter, he was amused to see them sporting. 
well live, he thought. He ordered a double whiskey 
it in two gulps, then got into a lively conversation 
Standing next to him, a Vicksburg man who 
| foundry and who was enthusiastically pro- 
the nobility of the coming war. 

“Sir, you talk sense,” Carr declared. “I'm honored to make 
your acquaintance. Nelson Carr's my name...” 

“My pleasure, Mr. Carr. William Rutledge at your service. 
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CHAPTER XXxIx 


BECAUSE OF ITS COMPACT, low-ceilinged structure, the interior 
rooms of the Atlas were even hotter than any of the public 
rooms on the Louisiana Lady, Nevertheless, the Atlas's cabin 

met for dinner as usual in the dimly lit central dining 


diners, stirring the air and the mosquitoes, which hung in clouds 
around the orange-yellow oil lamps at the edges of the room. 

“Sally dear, you are so sensitive,” John Floyd said. His 
wife was a few years older than he; though she was sharp- 
tongued and dissatisfied, she was one of the least of his prob- 
lems. 


“Where is the Lady—have we left her behind?” Floyd asked 
Milo Crane. 

“We have. We are approaching Island 63 and the Louisiana 
Lady is completely out of sight,” Crane announced. 

“This calls for a celebration,” Floyd said. 

“We have many things to celebrate,” Crane said. “Since it’s 
such a warm night, I've ordered iced champagne. The steward 
has some e 

“Excellent,” said Floyd, who was nervous and restless. He 
had not slept well and had been tired all day. 

“Delightful . . . jolly good,” the British travelers chimed in. 
Both of the Wilcoxes, Stephen and Laurinda, were quiet, book- 
ish people who were amazed and fascinated by the flora and 
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bird life of the river. All day, they kept watch 
the Ad/as, exclaiming at the varieties of wild ducks, 
flands call which ergo lta “peony 
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the Wilcoxes and found them very pleasant. She smiled at 
Milo. He knew she loved champagne, to which he had intro- 
duced her in New York. 


“Very little wine is made in America.” ee 
~ “Do you find wi . Reverend 


diplomatic 
“To the success of the Atlas,” Ruby Bell suggested, raising 
her glass. 
“To the Atlas! To the Atlas!” everyone agreed, and drank 


ening everyone's tongue. 
“Really, this is the most extraordinarily odd pudding,” Laur- 
inda Wilcox said, poking at the watery blanc mange. After 
prodding at it with a large spoon, she rejected k-and. deenk 
glass of champagne instead. 
14 
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“It is for us. . .cach of us as individuals, to affect history 
Dodd said. “Let us take John Brown as our inspiration!” 


“John Brown?” 
“Our what?” 
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Milo Crane felt uncomfortable. He sensed at once that the 
Reverend was drunk and disturbed. But before he could speak, 
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Bell stirred uncomfortably. She had been so fascinated 
"s Adam's apple and the sound of his voice that she 
ly heeded his meaning. 
not acknowledge that John Brown is a lunatic?” 
Floyd asked. “Surely you don't mean to praise him?” 

“John Brown is called a fanatic, sir, but many called Christ 
a fanatic. John Brown is possessed—of rock-hard courage, of 
absolute belief in his own principles. | believe his cause to be 
indomitable.” 


Floyd jumped to his feet. “Are you comparing the Madman 
of Bloody Kansas to Jesus Christ?” he bellowed. 

“Good heavens!" Stephen Wilcox exclaimed. 

“I don’t believe this,” Henry Smith said. He felt dizzy. To 
Steady himself he drained his glass of champagne. Silently, 
seemingly impervious to any change in the progression of the 
meal or the even tenor of dinner-table conversation, an un- 
smiling black waiter refilled it and moved on to refill Floyd's 
glass. 
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“I believe Jotin Brown is doing God's work,” Dodd said. 
“The devil he is!" Floyd shouted. “Captain Crane, ladies, 
. t hed 


was angry to stop. He didn’t give a damn 
John Brown but he was worried about himself. The 


stand the depth of his involvement with it. 
If any one man was responsible for the timing of the Harpers 
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Ferry raid, it was John Floyd. Brown had chosen Harpers Ferry 
based on the information that there were forty or fifty thousand 
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raid awakened Floyd, and President Buchanan, 
ing set for departure on their journey to Cairo. 
0, for he had been warned of the Harpers Ferry 
anonymous letter he received in late August and had 
ignore. Buchanan's immediate reaction was to keep 
thing quiet. These were tense, explosive times. He 
begged everyone concerned not to spread the. news, as he was 
afraid of a similar uprising in Washington, which was unpro- 
tected by any armed forces. He consulted Floyd, who advised 
him to keep the appointment in Cairo, for Floyd had everything 
staked on keeping Buchanan calm and his attention away from 
his own errors of judgment, although the influence of McQuade 
and Wilson on the President was strong enough so that anything 
short of the outbreak of war would have been unlikely to deter 
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him. 

In fact, the Harpers Ferry insurrection had been to Floyd's 
advantage. It was no longer possible for the federal government 
to ignore the need to amass armaments—and McQuade and 


perhaps he was so drunk he had imagined the whole thing. 
Could there be a man...a man of God... espousing John 
Brown's cause . . . in polite company? It was-unlikely, even 
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looked up at the two combatants, who were now standing up 
and seething with rage. Floyd's face was red with anger; Dodd 
was white, and the cords of his neck jumped in opposition to 
his Adam's apple. 

“Damn it!” Floyd yelled. “You are an idiot, sir, a disgrace 
to the Church...” 


“A disgrace to your sex. your race, your country!" Floyd 
affect me,” Dodd said. “Time will prove me right. 
John Brown's noble portrait will hang in our public halls. His 
name will stand and be honored as a hero of our time...” 
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men, I ask you to retire to the outer salon...” 

“John Brown will hang all right, but from the gallows,” 
Floyd said. 

“It will make the gallows as glorious as the cross," Dodd 
said. “I only regret that | have not his courage.” 

“At once!” Crane shouted, rising at last to his feet, and 
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guileless. Why the man is mad, Floyd thought; he doesn 
know whether he's afoot or on horseback. 

Floyd stepped back and Dodd stumbled past and out of 
sight. : 

Alone, Dodd made his way to the rear deck of the Atlas. 
His head was spinning and his stomach was cramped with 
nausea. Although he had told the other diners that wine-drink- 
ing was sanctified by the Bible, in truth, he had drunk 
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Secretary of War of the United States. 

And he was proud, in a shaky way. The pri 
espoused were principles he truly believed in, 
by nature a very timid man. He did admire John 
heartedly, especially for his undeniable courage to 
for his passionate hatred of slavery. Ever since 
about the Harpers Ferry raid, the thought of it 
him—its enormity, its sheer bravado, its scope. 
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sinners of the world, to save men’s souls. 
1 must follow in his footsteps, | must act, Dodd thought. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


good night on the starboard deck before 
reaction, 
as they parted. The movement of 
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the saloon 
calling out good night as they parted. The men's voices rose 
in response and then fell, losing themselves in the dense, still, 
humid night air. ~ 
The saloon was quiet, at least by the standard of riverboat 
saloons, Four men lounged at the bar, smoking and talking in 
Henry Smith added no life to the crowd. Lacking the stimulus 
of Reverend Dodd's provocation, they settled into a half-silence 
and concentrated on drinking brandy. 
“| wonder where he went,” Henry Smith said, after a few 


minutes. 
“Who?” Wilcox asked. 


Henry Smith nodded in agreement. 


But the Reverend Timothy Dodd, descending the last set 
of stairs to the main deck, which held the boilers and the cargo 
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boys! Shove her up! Give her hell!” Nye 


sSEshove he 


said. None of the firemen except Tom Nye paid him any at- 


tention. 


“Stand back, you damn fool!” Nye roared, and Dodd obeyed 
instinctively, thereby saving his own life, as two men charged 
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voices called out. 
ye ordered. “That's it, boys, till 
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p. 
the furnace sated and their work temporarily over, the 
fireman drifted toward the door. Nye stopped them. “Hey! 
C'mon, boys, let's have a drink and talk to this man—I believe 
he's a missionary. That right, sir?" 

Nye produced a jug and about a dozen of the firemen halted. 
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of that old schoolmaster. 
From the rim of the deck where the firemen sat on available 
crates and barrels, they could see into the enclosed deck alloted 


English. 
“Look at ‘im, boys.” Nye laughed. “Don’ li 
chicken what's just pecked its way through the shell?” 
“Hey, pass the jug!” one of the firemen yelled. It was 


impossible to speak in a normal voice so close to the roaring, 
vibrating furnaces, and ing that was said here could be 
heard on the decks above. 
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Dodd lifted his head. A trickle of blood ran out of the comer 
of his mouth. The fall had broken his jaw. He swallowed blood, 
felt along his teeth with his tongue; one was loose. He spit it 
out 


The men laughed harder than ever. 
The pain from Dodd's jaw was excruciating. He took a deep 


boys 
don’t mean to hurt nobody. They're just a little rough, that's 
all. Now what was it you had to tell us, Doc?” 


damn you, you ugly, ignorant swine! You'll pay for 
“Now, Doc!” Nye laughed. “Tas... Tsk. the others 


“You'll rot in hell!” 

“Reckon we will anyhow, don't you, Doc?" Nye asked. 

“You'll be there to greet us,” joked one of the men. Dodd 
shut against the pain. One of the youngest crewmen, a boy of 


Straight over like a piece of timber, and crashed to the deck 
The sight of Dodd stretched out full length aroused so much 
ete eee 


wot! Git tp, Doc!” someone called. 

“Give him a drink, looks like he needs one,” one of the 
men said. 

“Flip him over, | want to see his sweet smile,” Nye said. 

The boy who had tripped him obliged. Kicking at Dodd's 
ribs failed to rouse him, so he bent down and rolled him over. 

Dodd was dead. The boy could see it immediately. Dodd's 
open eyes were blank and. blood ran out of his mouth. The boy 
backed away, speechless with horror. 

The other men didn’t see it for a minute. The boy stepped 
back, “Lillook .. .” he stammered. “Hhhe’s croaked!” 

Slowly the other men understood. The laughter stopped 
suddenly. 


is an accident, right, boys? Wasn't nobody's fault. The Doc 
come prowling around down here and he hurt himself, that's 
all. Shut up, kid!” 

ee ene Everyone tumed to 


! stop. 
i lly, there wasn't a chance in hell of finding a man in the 
fog at night, and anyway, what was one decker more or less? 


She groaned in jealous pain. 
Phoebe! Phoebe, | passed the most awful night! | didn’t 


Phoebe, still asleep in the bunk across the cabin, stirred 
drowsily. “What's wrong, honey?” 
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“Oh, Kitty!” Phoebe yawned. Her patience with Kate, 
which had once seemed long and strong enough to reach around 
Kate's helpless infatuation, although Kate saw none. Still, 
Phoebe was truly fond of her mistress and she was a patient 


. “Want me to rub your back, honey?” she asked. 
“{'ve never felt like this before.” Kate complained. “I'm 
Ww 


to say.” 
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“You did? I don’t believe it! What did I say?” 
“I don’t know, exactly. I think you were tellin’ him some- 


! I didn 
Phoebe laughed. “No, you didn't, Kitty, you poor thing. 
Why, you are a goner. I'd better stay close to you. You might 
faint when you see him next.” 


anymore. | believe some of them are real nice people. Miss 
is, too. I've changed, really I have.” 

I guess I've got to be careful teasin’ you...” Phoebe said. 
moved over to Kate and rubbed cologne on her bare shoul- 


2 


struggled out and started to throw her clothes around 
the cabin. “Hurry, Phoebe! Where's my yellow morning dress? 
Get it out! Where's my hairbrush?” 

“Take it easy, honey...” Phoebe grumbled. “Everythin’s 
goin’ to be all right. Don’t take on so.” 


found it to be epidemic in America, a side effect of civilization 
and overrefinement, the result of the overcultivation of the 
mental powers. Neurasthenia, or “nervelessness.” a deficiency 
or limitation of nervous energy, was said to be the predominant 
malady of the times; it was especially common in the northeast 
section of America. ; 

At any rate, Lucy King, like Kate Duvall, woke feeling that 
she had slept badly, and was at once plunged into that condition 
of anxiety and despair that Captain | had seen her in the 
afternoon before. Even as she slowly gained consciousness, 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
IT HAD STARTED three months ago. On a Sunday in July, Lucy 


ran after the dog and rescued him from drowning after a plunge 
from an ornamental bridge into a small lake. 

Lucy’s friend was exceedingly fond of her little dog, and 
her thanks to the blond man were so sincere and profuse that, 


The man’s name was Lorenzo Dancer. He described himself 
as a former soldier temporarily awaiting certain funds and 
certain papers before he moved on west to some extensive 
farmlands which he owned in the Nebraska Territory. Lucy 

taken with his good looks and easy, charming manners 
at the end of the afternoon, he asked if he might 
at her boardinghouse, she agreed. 
During the next few weeks, Lorenzo Dancer called on Lucy 
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scot he confessed that he loved her. 
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oad the Ou ler he had tn up db of more 
than five thousand dollars in St. Louis. and he had disappeared. 


He had deceived Lucy in every way: he was neither soldier, 


nor farmer, nor businessman. All this she learned, to her mor- 
tification and misery, on the day of Kate's party—from the 
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broken, and she determined to leave town. After 

night, she fearfully made her way to the Seminary 

that Lorenzo's friends had been there be’ 

had been dismissed from her teaching position. 
Lucy had always lived the most strictly moral and 

life. She was angry and humiliated. She had no 

heart to argue, but she knew she had to leave St. Louis. Without 
: up a 
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her 4 trail 

the East was pulling out as she arrived at the railroad depot. 
It seemed an omen. Lucy instructed the cab drive to take her 
to the steamboat landing. Instead of going back home, she 
decided, she would go to New Orleans. No one knew her there, 
and no one there would ever be able to link her with Lorenzo 
Dancer. Besides, the voyage would be calming; it would give 
her time to think about her life and make some sort of plans 
for 


writhed in her soul, recoiling in horror at the realization that 
she might have given herself completely to a man who cared 
nothing for her. But as much as shocked, she was bewildered. 
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CHAPTER XXXIll 


STILL A BIT shaky but determined, Lucy went down to take 

breakfast in the dining room. She sat at a small side table and 

surveyed the room. There was Isabelle Carr, seated with her 
ter, but Isabelle looked past Lucy and did not wave. 

ver can be wrong, Lucy wondered. She felt nothing 

but sympathy for Isabelle Carr. Probably, she concluded, she 
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sons and the tiny daughter spilling milk into her father's lap. 
Perhaps that is the answer, Lucy thought. .. children. Feeling 


her stomach. “Perhaps I'll have some tea.” Carefully 
her hoops and arranging her skirt, Kate settled down in 

ip nae aay yang 

er ee Some Wan dd Boe Car t. 

But Kate frowned. Wh Bettina Carr have to be the 
Bo pe patentee Thad pat 

“What's wrong, Kate? Are you feeling ill, dear?” 

“Oh, no, Miss King, not ill really. 1 spose it’s just nerves. 
| hardly slept a wink last night!” 

Lucy put aside thoughts of her own night of insomnia and 
troubled dreams. “You must try to rest this afternoon. The 

ron oyna mle ibe AS aap eamenat a 
tonight. A Ithough what can be more splendid than the evenings 
we have gece enjoyed, I don't know.” 
Kate smiled, proud that her father’s packet could please a 
sophisticated ted Yankee woman . “LE think this is the most excitin’ 
voyage I ever been on, and I have been on steamboats 
all my tite ba Miss King!” 

Their breakfasts arrived while Lucy wondered why. “There 
isn't really a race, is there, Kate?” she asked, 

“Papa doesn't believe in racin’ at all, Miss King, but I think 
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it’s terribly excitin’! Won't you like to see us beat the Atlas 
into New Orleans?” 
“Yes, of course, but I shouldn't like anyone to be endan- 


“Oh, I agree!” Kate said. She longed to confide in Miss 
King—she could think of nothing but her feelings and ached 
to express them. Impulsively, she leaned forward and seized 
Lucy's hand. 

“Miss King, have you ever been in love?” 

Lucy blushed and looked nervously around the dining salon, 
but no one seemed to be listening. Her eyes met Kate's wide, 
inquisitive Ones. 

“Yes, L have,” she admitted, “at least I believed I was... at 
the time.” 

“Miss King,” Kate asked, “can | tell you a secret?” 

Lucy felt foolish and relieved. She should have understood. 
Such questions expressed a desire to confide, not to interrogate. 
“Yes, of course, Kate,” she said, “I'm honored to have your 
confidence. And you may be sure I'll respect it.” 

“I think I'm in love,” Kate confessed readily. “But | must 
ask you—should it be so. ..so disturbin"? I swear, it seems 
to hurt as much as it feels good!” 

She's a motherless girl, Lucy reminded herself, and you are 
her teacher. You must caution her. It was a duty for which she 
felt well fitted by the recent events in her own life. 

“You are very young to know your own feelings,” she said. 

“I have never had such feelings... before,” Kate said. “I 
scarcely do know them, or understand them. They seem con- 
tradictory. | feel like I'm in a book and I'm so worried it won't 
come out the way I want! But I have no one to talk to except 
Phoebe, Miss King.” 

“I have a feeling Phoebe is wise beyond her years,” Lucy 
said. “As well as being good, your maid is very quick. | am 
astonished at how quick she is...” 

“Oh, Phoebe has always been like that. I can ask her to do 
anything. And she knows as much as I do, Miss King, she read 
all my schoolbooks, or most of them, anyway.” 

“And what does the wise Phoebe say about your romance?” 

“She says everythin’s goin’ to work out, but | don't have 
poo eye 8 I'm afraid I'm too impulsive.” 

“You are impulsive, Kate. | must warn you to be careful. 
Not all men are as honorable as those you have grown up 
with.” 
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radiant with a light that shone through every pore of her pale, 
in 


i him to whom Kate referred. Likely it 
one of the numerous handsome young planters whom she 
ot cama. Miedlcee: caneeel Maes tnader teed Bali 

“Did he dance with you last night?” Lucy asked. 

Kate frowned. “Yes, but only twice,” she said. “That's | 
what 1 wanted to ask you about. I never thought love would 
hurt. 


Oh, but it does! Lucy thought, feeling sudden misgivings 
about this conversation. Certainly she ought to be firmer and 


enzo Dancer, she was little more experienced than Kate, and 
far more romantic. 

“Kate, we shouldn't joke about such matters,” Lucy said 
soberly. “You must be careful, dear. You're very young and 
delicate. It’s only natural that you have a beau, but you must 
take care . . 

“L'll take care, Miss King, if I understand what you mean. 
But I'm afraid he won't care enough for me!” 

“Kate, | can't believe there’s a man alive who wouldn't 
fancy you! I've seen the young men clustered four deep around 


you. 
Kate stiffened and looked distressed. “Please don't tease 
me, everybody does . . . no one takes me seriously . . . not 
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even him. You have no idea how tired I am of being eternally 
teased and placated.” 

Lucy was touched. “Dear Kate, | don't mean to tease you, 
and I won't. I do respect your feelings, and shall do all that 
I can to advise and comfort you.” Perhaps, she thought, no 


romance, at least I am once shy. 
“Oh, thank you, Miss King,” Kate said, seizing Lucy's 


love. You must give generously and hope .. .” 
short 


stopped R 

“Hope what, Miss King? Is something wrong? What has 
caused you to look so, Miss King? Have I shocked you? Are 
you ill? Speak to me, I beg of you!” 

With enormous effort, Lucy King managed to come back, 
her eyes still fixed on the doorway across the dining room. She 
was shaken and disbelieving. She could not have seen what 
she had seen! It was impossible, 

“What were you saying?” she asked Kate, looking at her 


“{ am agitated,” Lucy said, rising with a gesture so sudden 
and uncontrolled that she caught her chair on an edge of the 
table cloth and nearly knocked all the china and silver to the 


want to go out, 
for out was where she had seen him, if it had been he. It must 
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wearing his own familiar salmon-pink satin waistcoat. How 
well she knew him—his smile, his red-gold mustache, his easy, 


lazy gait. 
And yet... what could he be doing here? And why hadn't 


“That's all. You see, one hopes for greater things in the 
future. One doesn’t like to know the future, or have the past 
revisit, unbidden . . . It's shocking to be reminded that we are 
not safe, any of us, anywhere . . 

“You are safe here! Papa won't let anything happen to us!” 

Lucy smiled. “That is very comforting to think of, but I"m 
afraid that there may be parts of life which even your papa can- 
not control, Now you must excuse me. I'm sorry we had to 
interrupt our conversation; we shall continue it sometime soon, 
I promise.” 

And Lucy fled through the dining room. Lorenzo, she 


for a while, Have to keep in 
this afternoon.” 


some help to pilots, telegraphic reports were sometimes avail- 
able, and pilot associations encouraged exchange of informa- 
tion among their members 


But a pilot had to keep learning, for the river was always 
ing. The channel was a river within the river. It mean- 
from one bank to the other at bends in the stream, and 

there were many thousands of bends. Every flood made changes 
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sengers on the Miss Vicksburg raise their hats and parasols to 
greet the Lady. Proudly, he waved back. 

It seemed impossible that two steamboats could collide on 
a wide river, but Pierce had seen it happen. Steamboats could 
collide if swept into a narrow channel in an apparently broad 
stream, or if shifting currents and eddies forced the boat-out 
of control. Steamboats going in opposite directions, as the Lady 
and the Vicksburg had been, could react completely differently 


But most collisions occurred at night or during rough 
weather. Only recently had nocturnal operation become com- 
mon on the Mississippi, although it was the general practice 


river 
lery. Once embedded in the muddy bottom, snags were 
to see, and poised like spears, punctured the hulls of 
ing boats. 


nearby sandbar. Pierce had seen this happen; he had also seen 


@ snagged packet go down in midchannel so rapidly that all 
of the passengers and crew were drowned. 
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- wanted to scratch for a living on a hard-scrabble 
or face the same sunsets for the rest of his life. On the day 


baggage. From 
to night and from midnight to morning he collected freight 
bills, bargained for fuel at muddy woodyards, and sorted lists 
of lading. By the end of the first year, he was in love with the 
Mississippi, knew every landing from St. Paul to Vicksburg, 


convert, he was prone to excess and began to scom land-livers 
as he idolized rivermen. On the river, for the first time in his 
life, he felt at home and a part of something important. Now, 
after six years on the river, he looked older than he was, 
tougher. It was a hard life, but one that kept him free. He 
risked his life countless times, but had never been subject to 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


MiLo CRANE KNEW THE Adlas from prow to stern and watched 
over it as if it were a newbom child. He was a frequent visitor 
in the pilothouse, and walked the decks by day and by night, 
supervising the crew, going down to inspect the engine boilers, 
sensitive to every change in the steam pressure, every revo- 
lution of the stern wheel, the exact speed of the boat at every 
time of day. 

Yet it was not Milo Crane who eventually missed Reverend 


Crane was alone in his tiny office after lunch, his boots up 
on the wooden chest in which he carried his books, indulging 
in one of the brief naps that enabled him to sleep only a few 
hours by night. His hands held an open book, but his eyes 
were shut and he did not hear Ruby Bell knocking on the door. 

When there was no answer, Ruby entered. 

“Dear Lord, Tov glad you're here! | was beginning to think 


Crane blinked awake. “Disagpearod” 


happened 

“He didn't come to breakfast, Milo, “and he didn’t come to 
lunch. He had agreed to meet Mrs. Wilcox this afternoon to 
borrow a book, but he did not.” 

Crane smiled, “You're as fussy as a mother cat, Precious. 
As | recall, the Reverend had a bit too much to drink last night. 
Likely the poor man is sleeping.” 

“He’s not in his stateroom.” 

“He's not?” 
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“Who rang the bell?” 
Tt appears it was the head striker, Tom Nye, sir.” 

So Crane went to see Nye. The two men faced each other 
in the crashing, steaming, overheated hell of the furnace room. 


gold pocket watch hanging from a clip in Nye’s belt. 
“A man's missing,” Crane said, “an Illinois preacher called 
Dodd.” 


“Don't care for preachers.” 

“Did you ever see him?” Crane shouted, struggling to hear 
over the roar of the boilers and the slap and splash of the paddle 
wheel just behind them. 


“What happened to him? Was he the one who went over- 
“Damned if I know, sir. I heard it was one of them niggers. 
A sick one, I heard.” 
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Crane did not believe a word, pte yen a “So you - 


“What? What do you say?” 
“If the man ain't here, . T'l bet my granny's right 
teat he’s gone to heaven,” Nye said. All the other men lau 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


See wenn eta OnNe ed were neers hed Na- 
poleon’s spires and levees come and go, and heard the signal 
for the wooding-up. Duvall had begun the day in a black 
pai spo to an unfocused gloom which had ripened into a 
mood of apprehensive anxiety. 

In retrospect, he Comin Nek SS ene a 
again to his passions, for having slept with Isabelle Carr, al 
the more so Ws hasd Neral on teeoueatie "be paca 
and so satisfying, He had needed it; but what sort of man 
participated in adulturous sex out of his own base need? He 
had not instigated it. She had come to him and offered herself. 
But what sort of man allowed himself to take advantage of a 
woman bent on debasing herself? 


his quarters, then sent away his tray and began to pace his 
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asked himself, that if contemplation bores 
in it constantly? It was not always so. At what 
point did I cease Sassce't poadoaels Wimurss Bar ton 
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he writhed in self-disgust, self-hatred, and boredom. 

It was enough to make anyone laugh, and laugh Duvall did, 
but it was a hollow, wretched sound, devoid of any happiness. 
My life is cold and unsatisfying, he admitted. All this has been 

+ hot a damn bit of it gives me any pleasure. 
“I mast stop brooding.” he said aloud, as if hearing the vow 
could strengthen it. “I must act, if only to win this 
damn race. | cannot lose this race, or I am finished.” 

He poured himself three fingers of whiskey, then went out 

to his lookout to watch the rest of the wooding-up. 


By late afternoon, the heat and the race had both intensified. 
The Atlas was in clear view of the Louisiana Lady, and both 
pilots had sent down orders for more wood to keep up the pace. 
On the main decks of both boats, the heat was almost un- 
bearable. An ancient slave woman died in the hull of the Arias 
and was slipped into the river without ceremony. Mothers on 
the Lady lowered buckets into the river and drenched their 
crying children. A pregnant woman in deep mourning fainted 
quietly in the tea salon on the Lady. Captain Duvall sent down 
an extra ration of rum for the firemen. Both pilots, Daniel 
Pierce and Henry Knox, kept careful vigil in their glass-encased 
aeries—the river was rising and it was increasingly difficult 
bo! aw uanadpelcedn pega tele tage Deck passengers 

both boats crowded to the railings for relief from the heat 
dad CMG Old Wd tid Chathenate oxi tea Goes, A pep- 
permint-striped shantyboat drifted into mid-river and the family 
aboard sold watermelons and rot-gut whiskey to the deckers 
on the Atlas before they were whirled away in the strong cur- 
rent. Both boats passed Chicot, Arkansas, and Stop Landing. 
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CHAPTER XXXvVil 


Not LONG AFTER the thunderstorm, the Louisiana 
Lady made fast to the wharfboats at the town of Greenville, 
Mississippi. Greenville was the last scheduled stop before 
Vicksburg, which they expected to reach on the next moming. 
in Greenville, the Lady accepted a large shipment of baled 
cotton, most of it from the Blantonia Plantation on Bachelor's 
Bend. Colonel W. W. Blanton had been the first settler on the 
site of Greenville; now he was one of the largest cotton growers 
in this part of Mississippi. Boats in Duvall's line had carried 
the Blantonia cotton for many years, and this year’s bumper 
crop filled the main deck of the Lady to capacity. 

“Yep, we got a full load, now,” the Lady's mate, Pete 
Tasker, reported to Duvall, “sure as snuff.” 

“To be honest with ye,” he went on, “it's my considered 
opinion that we're too full up for racin’. ‘Course it's not for 
me to say.” . 

Duvall frowned at Tasker but he said nothing. He knew as 
well as everyone else that a boat engaged in a race should run 
eating acy ays Usually, all excess weight was removed 
for racing, but he had no mind to do that; the Lady would take 
the horns, the symbol of supremacy, fully laden and after 
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making similarly elaborate preparations for the eve- 


Carr fortified herself with a double dose of lau- 


and began to sing “A Heart That Loves Me Onl 
muslin 


y," 


nap and battled appre- 
on a simple dress of white Swiss 


. Bettina 
put 
loped 
ing to 
as she 
1, who 
with 


in slippers. 


sat 
her father to invite Daniel 


. dressed in an ecstasy of excited 


woke from a long 

flounces edged with Valencienne lace. 
be afraid of, why am I afraid?” Bettina 
tied on white 

had asked 

them 


ae 


MBhowh on th Tee dk hts fe 


. 45 patient Phoebe held 


! she exclaimed 
she could inspect herself in a gown of 
purple velvet flowers, trimmed with 


edie with 


purple velvet and edged with black lace. “I hate it! 
me look so florid and fat! Can't you lace me any 


ip so 


abit 


ight I heard your ribs 
worried about lookin’ 


“And if you're 
have to sit out in the sun half the 


ly pulled the laces so ti 


I alread 
i te 


t go down to dinner 
‘U” Tears welled in her 


“Oh, Phoebe!” Kate wailed, “I can’ 
oa ‘like @ giant poppy, I just can 
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..”” Phoebe commented. Kate almost never set- 
on, although she didn't admit it. 
to sending her down to dinner 
some time to herself. She had some serious thinking 
about her own life. Ever since her conversation with 
Lucy King, she had been thinking about freedom. It set her 
heart pounding with fear and longing. It was more than just 
runni 


Care. 

te 
Ht 
t 


do nothing until they reached New Orleans. It would be easier 
there. Yes, she would wait until they were all settled in the 
Duvalls* big house in the city... but even then, it would be 
terribly dangerous . . . 

“Now how do | look?” Kate demanded. 


imported from Paris. 

Kate's brothers Ben and Luke had dressed early and un- 
ceremoniously and had dropped in at the bar on the main deck 
for a cocktail before dinner. 

“A mint julep, please,” Ben told barkeeper Williams, now 
familiar as a well-loved uncle. Mr. Williams gave the twins 
a grin. They were good-looking boys, and good for business, 
- well liked and not at all stiff like their father the Captain. 

“Make it two,” Luke said. He saw many of their acquaint- 
ances. John Beal was sitting at a side table, looking stunned. 


Beal had lost a deal of money at the gambling tables, 
mostly to that fast-fingered Frenchman who called himself the 
Count, It was "s private opinion that he was no Count, 


Luke 
but Ben had laughed when he suggested it. 
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“Is that the truth?” Ben cried out. He gulped his julep. 

“Yes, sir, that's the latest news! Story came in on the tele- 
graph wires!" St. Coeur said. 

“God damn! What can we do? What can happen next?” the 
bartender asked. 

“L say we ought to declare independence, throw every damn 
Yankee out of the South, and solve our own problems,” Carr 
said. “It's the only way.” 

“I don’t believe it,” Luke said, surprised at his own vehe- 
mence. “Brown is insane, he’s plumb crazy, but how many 
others can a crazy man take along with him?” 

Mame tradi ay ig atl Maw Sg ey “sam 
Pa from the North connected with it,” St. Coeur 


“Of course there is,” Carr said. 

“And did they get away with him? Is John Brown runnin’ 
free in Virginia?” Ben demanded. 

“They say he is,” said St. Coeur authoritatively. 

Silence followed this announcement. Ben Duvall broke it. 
eae julep, Mr. Williams, if you please,” he said 

Bap go apn ag cal ig pean Pastel 
Carr said. “They're all ag’in us. They want to turn Dixie into 
Gude feist Doolagst tke ‘han det have teoee lls ie 
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to. We got to + Prepare to stand up for our rights, 
prepare to leave re pea a 
we got!” 

“Hear! Hear!” St. Coeur cheered and his cry was echoed 
all down the bar. 

“Another round for everyone,” John Beal suggested. Beal 
mes ig egghead Berens oF ay i Ae 
surely needed 

“Settin’ hig up,” Mr. Williams said. 

“We've got to go,” Luke reminded Ben, “everyone will be 
waitin’ for us,” 

“Damn, you're right,” Ben said, “Why don’t you come 
along, St. Coeur, and join us at dinner? You comin’ soon, Mr. 
Carr?” 

“I'll be along in a minute. You boys go ahead. I'll catch 


up with you,” Carr said. 
“You pickin’ this one up, Mr. Carr?” John Beal asked. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


ROSES DECORATED ALL the tables in the saloon for the 
Captain's champagne dinner, and candles had been lit. Lucy 
King paused on the threshold and looked in, The room looked 
splendid—all the white-clothed tables, set with silver and crys- 
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conversation. 


“How pretty you look,” he said. “L always like women to 


and her husband. It might have been better for her, if she had. 
As Pierce and Bettina gossiped about the Ad/as and the race, 
Isabelle and Duvall appeared together, by coincidence, she 
glassy-eyed and radiant in a flame-red lace dress with an out- 
rageously low neckline and a small feathered hat to match. As 
they stood together on the threshold of the party, she swayed 
a bit and took his arm. 

For a moment, they caught everyone's eye. Duvall, so tall 


glasses filled with the effervescent golden wine 
“To the Louisiana Lady,” suggested Raymond MacDade, 
holding high 


“To her victory!” suggested Daniel Pierce. 
“To her fine captain,” said Isabelle Carr. 


“Long life and happiness to us all,” Bettina whispered. 
“Where is Kate?” Duvall asked. 


Duvall smiled. sine diester ieuinausbiieaisiaeanioeae 
that green silk gown he liked. Why was it so much more 
rap deste sphibapire Pemy nape yes Smee mk rete 

He observed his sons coming in now, identically dressed, yet 
so very different. He could not meet Luke's eyes without think- 
ing of the children’s mother. Luke was the only one of them 
who had her eyes: cold blue eyes, deceiving eyes. . . 

“Are the toasts over?” Luke asked. 
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“Papa, this is our friend George St. Coeur,” Ben added 


ly. 

St. Coeur bowed and Duvall acknowledged him, but he was 
annoyed with the twins. It was rude of them to invite an extra 
guest at the last minute. They had all the confidence and pre- 
sumptions of young men born rich, and it infuriated him. Nei- 
ther of them had ever struggled for anything; he doubted if 
there had been anything either of them had wanted long 


place for one more at the table. 

Even so, when they sat down, there were three empty seats. 

“Now who is missing?” asked Florinda MacDade, looking 
around the table. “We have two extra young men... who can 
be missing?” 

“Nelson,” Isabelle said in a soft voice. 

“Excuse our tardiness!” exclaimed the Reverend Clemency 
Coggins, arriving breathlessly with his wife in tow. “We are 
late, but | believe you'll have to pardon us, when you hear 
what I have been doing, and Addie, too, I don't mean to leave 
you out, my dear!” 

Everyone's mood lifted. The Cogginses did look so flushed 
and pleased with themselves. 

“Well, tell us, what is it?” Lucy King asked with an amused 
lilt in her voice. Duvall turned to admire Miss King. She was 
looking very handsome in a pale blue dress, lighter in color 
than anything he had ever seen her wear, and she seemed 
earlier. Instead of securing all of her dark hair flat to her head, 
she had let a few lustrous strands escape the knot at the back 
of her neck. It was flattering and made her look decidedly 
their appearance. 

“Of course | shall, I'm delighted to!" The Reverend giggled. 
“T have the honor of announcing that twins were bom today 
on the Louisiana Lady'” r 
“Ahhhh . . .” the ladies cooed. 

“Twins of African descent. their dear mother a good and 
healthy-lookin’ woman called Clara,” Coggins went on. “I was 
called down to welcome these twins into the Church, the good 
woman being a staunch believer and not wanting to postpone 
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Both of which are also held to be 
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. Why was he pandering to these people? It was too 


of gold,” Raymond MacDade said, “I have heard 
of one hundred thousand dollars has been bet on 


“No! One hundred thousand!” his wife gasped. “Now who 
has that sort of money?” 

Ain't it a sure thing?” Carr asked. “Tell me, Berk, is there 
any chance you won'r beat that ugly gunboat to New Orleans?” 

“Gunboat? you call it a gunboat?” Isabelle asked. 

“Because, Mrs, Carr, that’s what they have in mind for it, 
anyone can see that. I'd like to see it blown to bits before the 
night's over,” Carr answered. 

Duvall took another whiskey. The gumbo was tasty, but he 
had no appetite. The whiskey was doing its work, he felt a 
distance growing between himself and the others at the table. 
Increasingly, he felt removed from them, detached and supe- 
rior. 

“Don't you just hate all this talk of guns and rebellions and 
war?” Kate asked Daniel Pierce. “I don't think it’s fair that all 


F y. 
“Damn straight!” George St. Coeur said. “Pardon me, la- 
dies!” 
Duvall looked at St. Coeur as if he had two heads. 

“That's the spirit,” Carr said, “and I'll tell you about Yan- 
kees. Yankees are conspirators and hypocrites, but they're all 
cowards. They'll never fight!” 

What am I doing here, Daniel Pierce asked himself. He felt 
half visible but wholly vuinerable. Then Kate’s hand touched 
his right knee just as Bettina’s touched his left. His head turned 
back and forth. 

Kate's heart sank. She had hoped so much for this dinner, 
and it was dreadful! “It's not all of us.” she whispered to 
Pierce. “I don't feel that way at all, Mr. Pierce.” 

“Lam so sorry,” Bettina whispered. Her face was sad dnd 
strained. “He's talkin’ out of his head.” 

Duvall saw the tears in Kate's eyes and frowned. Carr had 
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impatiently; “that's a buckin’ horse you're tryin’ to climb on.” 
“You lost your right to correct me many miles up the river,” 
Carr said, unmistakably sneering. : 
“What the hell do you mean?” Duvall asked. So he thinks 
I'm a coward, he thought. Well, perhaps I am, but it’s not 
6 A Cpa gas gag ana 


Isabelle’s remark fell into a tense silence. Across the room 
the orchestra played “One Sweet Kiss Before We Part.” There 
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tell you.” 
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was the clatter of a fork against china, then a silence in which 
the sound of the paddle wheels splashing seemed louder than 


Duvall rose. Nelson Carr strode around the table so that he 
Duvall stood face to face, Duvall’s back to the table. 
“Do you deny it, sir?” Nelson Carr demanded. 

“Deny ? Your wife is as wild as you are. | am out of 
patience with you both. [ will not play your games.” 

“Then, sir, we will settle this on the field of honor. I don't 
value my fine-feathered wife. She's a slattern! But I will have 
my own honor. | am a gentleman, sir, unlike you, and I will 
like a gentleman to avenge my honor and that of decent 
all over the South.” 

“You are too drunk to fight. I will not take up arms against 
you, Carr. The hell with you! You are too drunk to hold a 
pistol!” Pushing his chair aside, Duval moved past Carr and 
strode from the table without a backward glance. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


FOR A MOMENT no one spoke or moved, except the waiters, 
trained to ignore all conversations between whites, who moved 
slowly and systematically around the table, clearing plates and 
Setting out new ones of braised quail and Minnesota rice. 
Nelson Carr was the first to act. Scowling, he picked up 
the whiskey decanter and walked away, heading across the 
deck into the shadows in the same direction Duvall had taken. 
“Mother?” Bettina Carr sobbed, “Mother? Are you all 
right?” What will happen now, she wondered, totally confused 
and horrified. Would her father fight with Captain Duvall? 
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Daniel Pierce slipped his arm around Kate's shoulders, 
“Don't cry,” he begged. : \ 

“I'm not crying! It’s just the chill!" Kate insisted, although 
the night was extremely warm. “Let's walk down to the farthest 
end of the promenade. I don't care to see anyone I know, and 
no one will look for us there.” 

She is amazingly brave and composed, Pierce thought. Her 
dignity touched him, and she looked so very pretty. He paused, 
and stopped her with a gesture. 

“Miss Duvall, | want you to know that if there is anything 
{can do to help you, I'm quite willing, and if there is anything 
you wish to say to me, I'll be happy to listen to it.” He took 
her hand. Its smallness and smoothness and warmth stirred 
him. 

“Thank you,”” Kate said simply. She had forgotten all her 
wiles; all the charming, flirtatious remarks she was accustomed 
to making to young men had escaped her. Without being quite 
sure what he meant, she was pleased by Pierce's declaration 
and chose to interpret it in her own way. 


During all this, the Louisiana Lady held her course. Her 
pace was steady at ten miles per hour, and on both sides the 
riverbanks she passed were heavily wooded. For mile after 
mile, there were no lights along the banks, only silent reaches 
of gray and grassless fields and forests, uninhabited save for 
an occasional cabin or two standing in a small clearing. Nothing 
substantial could be built on these quiet shores, for they were 
so temporary; the river was always giving and taking away, 
flooding and receding. 

* Kate Duvall and Daniel Pierce stood arm in arm on a remote 
part of the promenade deck and talked of everything and noth- 
ing. It was a clear, starry night, with an active breeze. They 

the state line between Arkansas and Louisiana without 
noticing and drifted past the little towns of Princeton and Dun- 
cansby, in the state of Mississippi. 

Everyone who had assembled at Captain Duvall’s table had 
scattered, most of them to their private staterooms, and the 
three young men to the gambling salon, where Benjamin Duvall 
endeavored to interest the Count in wagering—aet a rate of 
double or nothi exact sum of moncy he already owed 
on the success of the Lady in the race. 

After a time, the Atlas drew close and hovered near the 
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“eyes were wide and glassy; her pupils dilated. “Honey, he's 
. He's drunk and. he's angry. We'd best just stay out of 
see! 


“Yes, Mother,” Bettina whispered. The she had 
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hoped. ; 

the other hand, Lucy had seen at dinner that Duvall was 
troubled and unhappy. She was shocked by the idea of adultery, 
yet in her heart she was sympathetic with her deeper sense of 
Duvall, a romantic sense that he was complicated and tortured. 
it made him more attractive than ever. 

Lucy was in a mood to help everyone, especially Duvall. 
if 1 dared, she thought, | would tell him that. | am impartial; 
1 would not judge or blame. She hesitated, motivated by feel- 
ings she could not yet define and influenced by the springlike 

the night air. Then, quivering with curiosity, she 
crept along the Texas deck for a closer view. 
as armed! She saw it clearly, and heard him shout. 

“Open up! Duvall, you damn coward, are you there?” The 
pounding was ear-shattcring. “God damn your yella heart, 
wherever you are, I'll find you! Open up! Open up!” 

i . Luey watched, her hand on her throat, and then 
to give up and turned away from Duvall's door. 
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events of the day and the scene at dinner had awakened 
the world and its workings. All her 
life, society had seemed so mysterious, so ci 


have often 
she crept down the back staircase—Lorenzo’s falseness, my 
own need of him, everyone's desire for love and ful- 
it isn’t so. Lorenzo is a real deceiver, and in full 
has not yet passed out of my life. For a moment 
wondered if Lorenzo had followed her aboard 
she did not think so. It seemed merely a coin- 
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innocents far richer than I—is an ideal theatre for his opera- 
tions. 


Lucy shrugged. She was well rid of Lorenzo Dancer and 
stronger for the expenence. In truth, he had caused her more 
embarrassment than pain. He could not really hurt me, for he 

real 


me. . 

She thought of Isabelle Carr. | fear for her health, Lucy 
thought—there is an odd cast to her eyes, and a sort of feverish 
flush on her cheeks. Perhaps she is consumptive—and yet | 
is not sorry for having loved Berkeley Duvall. He 
ight be proud to love. | do not blame 
her, Lucy thought. But think of it—with the two men being 
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g0od friends, and a child involved! 
Lucy marveled at the complexity of Isabelle’s solution to 
the problem of life. Isabelle had not believed the myth of 


of 
contentment, she looked it clearly in the eye and rejected 
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lurched down the wide, curving staircase. “I'll hunt him out 
if [have to get my nigger dogs . . . I'll shoot that Creole bastard, 
not fit to live among decent folks . 

Carr was anesthetized by whiskey, and ideas came to him* 
very slowly, but when they had rooted in his mind, they were 
fixed. Now he brooded over the idea that his wife had cuck- 
olded him with Duvall. She's a worthless whore,-he 
thought. . . but I don’t know as | can really blame her. She's 
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nO more sense of morality than a barn- 
; ‘re just like niggers when it comes to 
like beasts in the jungle. 
I... Ah, it cut deep to think of Duvall. He had 
and admired Duvall for most of his life. He had envied 
all's wealth and cosmopolitanism and had in some ways 
even modeled himself after him, but in the last few years, he 
had seen him change and it disgusted him. What was wrong 
with Duvall was wrong with the whole South, he saw now. 
Duvall’s soul was dead, he was lazy and weak and self-in- 


dulgently despondent. 

But why had he given up? The man had everything and he 
chose to lose it all. He seemed to crave defeat. It infuriated 
him! God damn him for a lily-livered coward! He deserved to 
die! 

I'm surprised he had enough gumption to fuck my wife, 
Carr thought. For the first time, an image of Duvall and Isabelle 
actually joined in sex came into his mind, and it choked him 
with jealousy. . 

Cursing, Carr stomped back up the stairs, gripped with a 
new idea. The ladies" wing was silent and dim. Shadows 
jumped as he passed before closed stateroom doors, stumbling 
over a pair of shoes left out for a valet, kicking them aside. 

God damn it, he thought. This will ruin him! If he’s got 
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per and slapped her, knocking her senseless with a sharp blow 
at the base of her skill. She went limp. 

i lay collapsed on her stomach. He was 
gasping for as he pulled down his trousers and tried to 
enter her. How thin she was! Her ribs were like a kitten's under 


There was no pleasure in it; there could be none. It was an 

act of deli vengeance which even he considered to be 

. She was painfully tight, and yet he kept on, rocking 

Scat lat her, taeusting, wih oil his stengh anit © opt 
her body in two. 

He hated it; she was too limp. Her flesh was almost spongy. 
He regretted knocking her out—had she screamed and struggled 
more, it would have been better for him; this was no good at 
all, but he wasn't doing it for himself, he was doing it to punish 

father 


sf 


He thrust again, raising himself on his arms and slamming 
into her with shattering force, and then, when he pulled out, 
he felt a great orgasm ripple through his loins and he spilled 
himself on her buttocks. 

“God damn you!” he cursed her. His voice was hoarse and 
strange. He was hot, stinking with sweat and weak with the 
effort it had cost him. Dizzy, he rolled off her still, prone body 
and pulled up his pants. When he stood up, he gagged and 
retched. 

His head spun as he buttoned his trousers and groped beside 
bed for his gun. He had done it! His moment's pride was 
; then he was visited with a sickening shame and a full, 
ing horror at what he had done. From this moment on 
could be no going back. There could be no forgiveness 

. Thi pure and irreversible. He 
led Duvall’s dearest possession; there could be no ques- 
of mercy for him. From this moment on he was beyond 
natural restraints; nothing could be worse than what he had 
done. He was alone in his own universe; he was free. 
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had performed. A sob caught in her throat. Reality was the 
quarrel between her husband and her lover, the unforgivable 
remark she had made, her husband's drunken rage, her poor 
daughter's humiliation, her own hopeless situation 

Why did I do it, she asked herself. She reviewed the scene 
in her mind: Nelson had called Berkeley a traitor and a coward 
in front of all the guests. . . Berkeley had been drunk, too, and 
eyeing that damned Yankee teacher. . . 1 did it because I don't 
care anymore, she realized. I have lost hope of things working 
out. And out of jealousy. | would have done anything to stop 
Berkeley from looking at Lucy King—she so proper and com- 
posed and innocent! 

I don’t care what happens now, as long as things don’t stay 
the same, and now they won't. I told Berk last night that I 
cannot bid him farwell, as usual, get off the packet in Natchez, 
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night, Isabelle remembered, | was confused, 1 didn’t 
turn 


know where to . | asked Berk what | should do. .. well, 
now it is all much clearer. Things are out of my hands. . . now 
it is between the men, and they will settle things according 

their own wills, as they always do. Either they will fight or 
not; Nelson will either shoot me or divorce me. At least | have 
made sure of that: there is no question of our having to dis- 


Natchez together just as usual and go home just as 
lle pretended to be rational, but she was not. Her mood 
from minute to minute: she sobbed, then seconds later, 
herself in the mirror and laughed euphorically. She 
hysterical, and, as ever, she was impulsive. A sound on 
outside deck startled her, and she opened the door abruptly 
to confront Duvall. 

Duvall, who had left his quarters to pay the pilothouse a 
late visit, was not glad to see her. He had chosen this route 
in an effort to avoid meeting Nelson Carr, or indeed anyone 
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at all, and he felt a bit cowardly. Thus, he faced Isabelle with 
more coldness and distaste than he would otherwise have. She, 
seeing him, left her cabin, lost all composure and grabbed at_ 
him 


“Berk! Darlin’! I didn’t expect you!” 
“Nor | you, Belle.” He ducked her embrace. 
“No matter, dear. I must talk to you.” 
He walked past her. Desperately, she ran after him. She 


“Wait! You can’t refuse to talk to me, Berk!" 

“I can and I do. Your place is with your husband, Isabelle. 
Look after him. He’s drunk.” 

“He's always drunk. You know that, you know how all this 
started, and came to be, Don’t pretend you don't know!" 

“I know that it’s over. My friendship with him as well 
as... anything that might once have existed between us.” 
Isabelle started to cry hysterically. “No! Stop! | hate it when 
larga It’s false, Berk. I see through you, and I 
that you are sad ac Sagara yr nei bas and it hurts me 
than any of the cruel things you say to me. | love you, 
, and I know you too well; I have spent my life 
you and loving piastlem cut:ten alk ol een en noatle 
Sciod Galas el Sep coves. Isabelle. It's no use. It's too 
late; everything is changed for us—for all of us. You can not 
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time in Ruby 
habit of keeping company with the Wilcoxes 
during the mornings and afternoons and assisting them with 
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lem of maneuverability by lightening the boat's hull and 

and supporting the stern-wheel aft of the stern instead of within 

the hull lines. 
was 
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city on the bluffs, 


me, gentlemen,” he said. “I believe I'll retire.” 
XL 


” Henry Knox said. 
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I'll go to bed, Crane decided. R 


andl et pear for Viksburgthe 






DUVALL HAD LEFT Isabelle on the edge of collapse. alone 
long 
considered casting herself over into the 


the forward Texas deck. For 
For a moment she 
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ng even more wrong with 


Day and condemned to hell,” 


was a drop of blood at the corner of 
tten her own lip? Had she suffered a 


oovengue there was somethi 
Seater 


ini, 
HE 


no feeling. 
car- 


it, lifting and 
empty smile. With 


ly, carefully, as if they had 
fell in a soft gold 


ly, she removed her 


her shoulders. Deliberate! 


was flushed and set rigidly into an 
ing fingers she unpinned her hair. It 


walked past Bettina with an odd 
down her feet stiff 
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et. and all her rings-and. dropped: them into 


doing? What' 


$ wrong?” Bettina asked. Her 
tight with anxiety and the words tumbled out on top 
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of each other..““Mama? Answer me, Mama!" 

Still silent, Isabelle faced her daughter. Her hair hung loose 
and was so bright it nearly glowed; it wreathed 
a halo, but her blue eyes were terrifying. They were empty 
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“I'm comin’ with you, Mama!” 


7 ” 


“Yes, yes, 1 am!” Scrambling, Bettina a sheer di 
eR cers pol poeple 


softness of the night air. 

No one recognized them, no one called out to them or tried 
to speak to them although, with every step, Bettina hoped for 
intervention. At the last staircase, the one which led past the 
kitchens down to the engine room, she balked. 


any farther! Please stop, Mama!.. . Speak to me!” 
“Go back!" Isabelle answered, but her voice was weak and 

“I cannot leave you,” Bettina insisted, reeling from the 
of the heat rising from the engine room. It was dimly 









She staggered across the threshold and fell into the 


_ “Why. lookee here!” one of the men tending the engine 

4 out. “Am I secin’ things, or is it an ange! from heaven?” 

“I'm a whore,” Isabelle announced, “She's an angel, but 
_we’re both here after the same thing.” 

Bettina stared. Her mother's voice was changed. It was 

. musky, and suggestive. She had never heard this voice 

. nor the laugh that followed. 
ink to get us in the mood,” Isabelle said 
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she pulled open the bodice of her red gown and ripped open 
her camisole, Her bared breasts quivered and shone in the 
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woman, naked; she had never heard the word “whore” pro- 
‘nounced, she could scarcely believe what she was hearing. 

; “Pretty...” the young German mumbled, touching Bet- 


in’ sabelle said. “She's of her own; now, 
boys, what about a drink?” 
The six strikers obliged. Their work was hard and dirty; 
them were Irish-born illiterates, desperate for any job. 
Firemen were paid as little as thirty dollars a month, plus room 
and board. They around the clock—four hours on, then 


hands when wooding or landing or taking on freight. 

The firemen loved whiskey; it was food and family to many 
of them, and the sight of Isabelle calling for whiskey was like 
_ avision of heaven. If a bad woman came to them and demanded 
ink, why shouldn't they go along with her? 
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. The tip of his cigar traced red arcs as he 
lowered it then raised it to his mouth. It was Duvall, Carr 
decided. He was sure of it! He watched, exhilarated, breathing 
hoarsely, taking careful aim at his heart, just between his shoul- 
ders, just so... 

He fired. 


revenge. 

Just as he ducked out of sight on the Texas deck, the screams 
started and the Louisiana Lady began to spin crazily in the 
strong current. 


smell of moonflowers. She hung suspended in darkness, silent 
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of the engines. 
And then she awoke. She shuddered and trembled. Un- 
tended, her wheel turned crazily, the spokes spinning wild with 


one Batre fre grovel Rate rar a hare 
behind him, her white shaw! floating out behind her like a 
Al 


along the spilled kerosene. One man beat at it with his 
on the blaze as flames shot up 


loudest screaming came from the main deck where 
three hundred deckers were crammed together, trying to sleep. 
The screaming was deafening. terrifying. It fed the panic 
it 


it 
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“What in tarnation hell!” 
“We're lost! We're snagged! We're goin’ down!" 
“Fire!” 


“Help me! Oh, help me, Lord!” 

“What'd we hit? Where are we?” 

Pierce ran on through the crowds on the hurricane deck, 
pushed past passengers coming out of their cabins, ignoring 
their anxious questions. Agile, desperate, he climbed to the 
Texas deck and raced along it, then up to the stairs to the 
pilothouse. 

Pd A my he cer Beg. Banc striae bythe eo 

Lath Bhot on capeleeeateend apth thee peer Rete ete Scott 
plate ee At 


into the pilothouse. “Mr. Scott! Oh, no!” She 
knelt and lifted icamin lace a Na fingers. 


I'm shot!” no nice 
“Oh, dear Lord! siepchore hearer Tg OO Scott!” 
“Do what you can,” Pierce yelled. He was having trouble 
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going to do?” 
pulled on the brass ring above the 


Pierce 
ing the 
rang for the 


led. Seconds later, there was a 
ar poly po apag ey nang followed 


. grinding sound. 
ne pape saan. knowing coc that thy 
are you 


omg 


tempo 
sideways, then 


still afloat by a hair!” 


Turning the paddle wheels backward had shifted her off the 


sand bar. They heard another 


“Mr. Scott needs a doctor,” Kate said to herself. 
g0ing to be all right,” Pierce 
gz we're 
scraping, then the of one 
Lady shifted and slid 


The Lady gave a lurch. “It's 
exulted. “The river is risin 


wheel increased as the 


entered 
her 
un for 
shot him?” he asked Pierce. 
t know, sir. | came as soon as | felt her start to 


spin.” 


steady. “Good for you. Stay at 
"s free now.” 
“Yes, sir. She just scraped over the top of that sand bar.” 


Duvall was calm, his voice 
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for it!” 


All the rest of her life, Bettina was to believe that she had 
once had a mystical experience, that she had once traveled into 
the + on a brief nighttime jaunt to hell. 
“The bells are ringin’. They want more steam!” 
“We' 


“Save us, Jesus!" 

“Will yo" shut up and do yer job?” 

“Yah! We're off now!” 

“Hooray! We're movin’ ,” Isabelle yelled, alternately laugh- 
ing and singing to herself. She was stretched out naked on a 
pile of dirty rags and clothes near the open door of the engine 
room. Just beyond the cotton guards was the river—dark and 

and , 
daughter was asleep. She felt nothing but love for her 
daughter. Sweet child, would she miss her mother? 


CHAPTER XLIV 
Monday, October 24, 1859 


With DANIEL Pierce in full command.the Louisiana 

I hed the city of Vicksburg in the first light of 
dawn. Duvall, his three children, and Lucy King had gathered 
in the pilothouse to watch the sun rise. Johnny Scott lay sleep- 
ing. breathing roughly, covered by a blanket on the floor, and 
an uneasy quiet had settled over the yas decks, 

The sunrise was extravagant and luxurious. Light crept 
slowly across the sky, over the deep, brooding silence of the 
river, over a dark and desolate landscape that suggested a pagan 


For an hour preceding the sunrise, there was no wind. The 
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to go on. God has given 
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if she had never seen a sunrise before, fascinated 
ight, the glittering river, and the sweet fragrance of the 
trees. 


climbed quickly. As soon as it had topped the 
the Mississippi shore, they could feel its power and 
inutes, the sky went from pale rosy gold to bright 
low, a color stronger and more intense than any an 
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exclaimed with pleasure. She thought it the finest sight 
of her life, and the others were convinced she was right. Kate 
hugged her as the spires of Vicksburg began to appear in the 
distance. 
ir first view of Vicksburg was over a long low point of 
land extending from the Louisiana shore. Vicksburg rose to 
the east, a high and handsome city built along the westernmost 
slopes of the Walnut Hills at the lower end of the immense 
'azoo Basin, where the river of that name joins the Mississippi. 
Here bluffs extended for two miles along the river and rose to 
a height of about five hundred feet. It was a site so suggestive 
of fortification that it had been settled in the earliest part of 
the eighteenth century by the French, ‘and later by the Span- 
iards, before it was adopted by Englishmen in the early nine- 
teenth century. 
One of them, a Methodist preacher named Newitt Vick, had 
founded the town on the bluffs, a town which still bore his 
name and sheltered his descendants, as well as some ten thou- 


a-comin'!" The cry rang out along the Vicks- 
burg levee as the Lady puffed into place. The arrival of any 
Steamboat was an event; the Atlas had already drawn a crowd 


i Lady. 
They were the eyes of his wife. Concealed by a stack of 
cotton bales, Isabelle watched with interest. He's gotten him- 
self into some trouble, she speculated. He's on the run . . 


her across the river to Louisiana. 
“To Young's Point, ma’am?” the scrawny, man 
He was in charge of five scowling black men chained 
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boxes between them, as last-minute passen- 
gers ski up the stageplank and into the hold. 
Duvall felt as if a master switch inside him had turned off 
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courage. Even his sons had responded gallantly. 
Duvall was astonished. He had not expected to find such 
courage and bravery among them. Why had he assumed himself 
Superior to these people? The times were trying, men had their 
own geniuses to follow, that was it. Perhaps his fellow South- 
emers were right and he was wrong. Perhaps the inevitable 
Secession would lead to the establishment of two independent, 
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shrill and impossibly loud whistle and deafening the 
ho roared with laughter at the sight and sound of it 
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lookout, watchin 
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Duvall stood alone on his Texas-level 
? Crane's? Or 
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band on the Lady's forwatd boiler 
and everyone cheered with abandon. Whistles blew, 








it was narrow enough so that the Atlas could not pass the Lady 
but was forced to trail behind, straining and puffing while the 


“Honey, I'm so sorry!” Tears flooded Kate's eyes. She sat 
beside Phoebe on the edge of her narrow bed and took her 
hand. “Is there anythin’ | can send for to make you feel any 
better 


“Can I do somethin’, honey?” 

“What can anyone do now?” 

“Poor Birdie. | just can’t bear it! Darlin’, please try to feel 
better.” 

“You know how I feel? I feel mad enough to kill him, and 
sad enough to dic.” 

“Oh, Phoebe. | know, I know! I just can't stand to think 
of it!” And Kate, who did not really understand what had 
happened to Phoebe. but was so horrified by what she imagined 
that she could not bear to go further, took her oldest friend 
into her arms, and held her, rocking her, until they both dozed. 

South of Grand Gulf, Mississippi, the river widened out 
again. Grand Gulf was a small village standing on a high bluff 
~ at one of the mouths of the Big Black River, a tributary which 
had its source in Chocktaw County. Two silent redmen stood 
in a clearing just outside the town, perhaps lone survivors of 
_ @ tribe, one old man and one younger, both arrayed in their 
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“Thank you so kindly, sir, ” she said in farewell to the green- 
eyed ferryman who had assisted her in escaping from the Lady. 
Without suggesting payment or looking back, she marched 
along the main street of Young's Point, a narrow and dusty 
thoroughfare scattered with sleeping hogs and diminutive Ne- 
gro children. 

It was high noon, and Isabelle burned with thirst. She looked 
for a tavern. The street was lined with ramshackle storefronts, 


tach uglier than the last. Frowning and shaking out her be- 


draggled petticoats and her red silk skirt, dizzy with the af- 
tees of drink whiskey all night, she sight of a 


a I's Tavern, G.A. McNeill, prop. cash 


le nearly lost heart. Looking up at the sign, her eyes 
filled with tears of despair and exhaustion tapped by the re- 
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“Ma’am? Are you all right, ma'am? Careful, there,” a man's 
deep voice said. Slowly she opened her blue eyes and blinked. 

Ahead of her, on the rickety porch of McNeill’s Tavern, 
stood a tall, thin, and very young man in a suit of clothes 
bought ready-made some time ago. His brown beard was 
scraggly. his waistcoat bulged over a large knife and his pockets 
with pistols, but his tanned face was calm and kind. 

“I'm... I'm. . . weary, sir,” Isabelle said in her softest 
and sweetest voice. 

The young man leaped off the porch. “Let me steady you, 
ma’am,” he said. “Now what's a fine lady like you doin’ here 
all alone?” 

Isabelle let him see the tears in her eyes and took his arm 


ma a 
ma’am, on my way to Texas. 
Isabelle clung to Mr. Kimball's arm as if it were a lifeline, 


CHAPTER XLVI 


FROM YOUNG'S Port. Louisiana, Duvall still stood 
alone. watching the river and the Alas. To his consternation, 
the Ad/as was gaining on the Louisiana Lady. His lookout faced 
starboard and she was nearly abreast. then she was abreast, 


and he looked straight across. into the Aflas's pilothouse, 
seeing John Floyd with the bald-headed captain and the pilot, 
Floyd waved 


Duvall’s heart sank. The Lady was moving at top 


Inch by inch, the Arlas drew ahead. Screams and hoots rose 
from the Lady's passengers above and below decks, and the 
calliope began to play. 

“Don't let ‘em beat us!" a woman shrieked, and several 
others laughed. 

Duvall could look into the faces of Captain Crane and John 
Floyd. It looked to him as if they were already beginning to 
gloat over their victory. He stepped forward anxiously, to the 
inp alba lookout, and then, suddenly, from nowhere, 
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bone and nerve, and opened up a realm agony as he moved. 
asping for breath, he found his bell rope and rang, with 1 
his strength, for help. 

Valentine answered Duvall’s bell amost at once. He found 
the Captain si in his chair, blood 


‘n!” 
Duvall raised his head. He coughed. “Get me a drink, 2 
and be quick about it!” boy ' 
“Yes, sir!” 
Duvall guiped whiskey and spit a mouthful on the floor. He 
. You're not dying, he told himself. It was only one 


ening his tie, afraid to touch the blood, which seeped steadily 


“Go find the Yankee woman,” Duvall ordered Valentine, 
He wanted someone quiet, calm, and deft, and Miss King 
had shown herself to be all those things doctoring Scott last 
night. So had Kate. But not Kate... he didn't want Kate to 
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him like this...he wanted the Yankee woman, she'd be 


“Hur ! Duvall shouted at Valentine, and the black man 
to find Lucy King. “Just her, and hush up, you hear?" 
Lucy was in her stateroom, one deck below, when she heard 
“What is it?” 






ote, sopping a fal baigae ate 
jumped up. y to ippers and cast a quick 
: an bersel in the glass. | look exhausted, she thought. 
ha now? Why would Captain Duvall want to 
gee me? I'd think he'd want to rest, too. 

But the valet’s horrified, tear-streaked face shocked her into 
m of preparedness for what she was about to find in Duvall’s 


“Come quick, ma'am,” he urged her, and she ran along the 
y sunny deck with an increasing sense of dread. 

___ Duvall’s head was back and his eyes shut when Lucy entered 
his office. She gasped at the sight. He was covered with blood. 
___ Duvall shook his head and groaned. “Don't faint, Miss 
7 You won't, will you?” 

AY can't imagine what good fainting would do,” Lucy said. 
wi ll, you're in a mess, aren't you?” Choking back tears, she 
forced herself to seem confident and efficient. “We'll talk about 
it later,” she said. “Now, you, Valentine, get me some water, 
good and hot, and a steel knife with a sharp point. You! Do 
_ you hear me, there?” 

_ “Yes, ma'am.” Valentine ran off. 











momentarily masked it, and he chattered on, sometimes lapsing 
into French, sometimes swearing. 

“Please rest,” Lucy begged him. “Don't waste your strength 
talking.” Valentine brought a bowie knife and hot water and 
went off for more. Lucy washed the big knife, then quickly 
cut away the rest of Duvall’s shirt. 

“Hold on, now. anus” ies ead ike tate 
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in the process, but the bullet had gone straight through it, and 
it out, 
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vall’s eyes were glassy. 

“Honey,” he raved, “you went away and left me... Why, 
darlin"? Why did you go? I can never forget it, never... I can’t 
ever trust you again! Why did you go? Oh, Jesus! Oh, stop! 

! ed 


“Quiet! Valentine! Help me—hold his arms back. Captain 
Duvall, I have to take this bullet out. Can you hear me? Can 
you understand? You'll have to hold still while I do this. Please 

_ 

Duvall thrashed and writhed and tried to break away from 
Valentine's grip. 

“Is he drunk?” Lucy asked. “I declare, he smells awful!” 

“Yes, ma’am, he drank a good deal before you came.” 

“I guess he did! Well, perhaps it will help with the pain. 
Now you stand behind his chair, just like that, yes, and grab 
his shoulders tight as you can and hold him steady.” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

Lucy delved into the wound again, holding the knife halfway 
up the blade and parting the skin with the fingers of the other 
hand. The flesh was soft and spongy; she found her way by 
touch and intuition rather than by sight, but she persevered and 
worked as fast as she could, ignoring Duvall’s heart-rending 
entreaties for her to stop. 
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I never knew there were so many tiny bones in the shoulder, 
Lucy thought. Pray God they close up again. When she touched 
the butt of the bullet with the tip of the knife Duvall screeched 
and jumped, but Valentine held him down. Taking a deep 


bullet and, not quite severing a vital tendon, got a purchase 
on of it. lably. 


‘Praise God!” Valentine shricked. 

Lucy sighed. She had done it—by using her fingernails as 
well as the knife, she had seized hold of the bullet and 
it out. It looked huge in her smal! hand. She dropped it on the 


“Let's give this a splash of the whiskey, if there's any left,” 
She said. 


“I'll fetch one.” 

“Just hang on, Captain, do you hear me?” Lucy whispered 
when Valentine was gone. She wet a piece of sheet in clean 
water and sponged the blood off Duvall's chest and arms. His 
head hung forward on his chest. 

“You've had a bad time, now, but everything's going to be 
all . ” 


Duvall lifted his head. “Miss King, you make a fine sur- 
geon,” he said clearly, and then he fainted again. 
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in a musty cupboard? A crack of light came in under the door 
and crossed the wooden floor, motes of dust danced in a column 


_ deckers were packed together. 


A ragged old woman reached out for Bettina’s hand. “Miss. 
Miss, give old Granny a kiss!" She cackled as Bettina recoiled. 
The woman was dirty, her white hair was lousy, her wrinkled 
hand bony and dry. 

“No...” Bettina breathed. What was going on? Why were 
so many passengers crowded to the railing? She dodged past 
the old woman, daintily lifting the skirt of her white nightdress. 

All around her deckers chattered in foreign tongues: French, 
German, Gaelic, Swedish. and country accents so thick and 
blurred that she could pick out only a word here and there. All 
in white, Bettina drifted gracefully among them. Her blue eyes 
were wide and the crowd parted for her as before a visiting 
. She ignored their voices. 

“Who's she?” 
“Look out there, you naughty boy, I'll cuff ye for that!” 
“Owwww...” 


“T saw that one last night! She's not right, mark my words.” 

“What's she doin’ ’ere?” 

“Hey. look!” A shout of disapproval, then boos. They could 
see the Atlas pulling abreast of the Lady, holding steady just 
twenty feet across the water, then moving unmistakably ahead. 

“Hey! No!" a woman howled. “I've got money on this 
race!” 

“A fool and his money...” 

“We're gettin’ behind!” 


j 


“Kin | help you, miss?” 
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The woman stared, and her own child began to howl. She 
tried to twist away from Bettina, but she could not. Bettina’s 
grip was fierce. She would not ict go. ; 

+ no id | ain't, What's wrong with ye, miss?” 
“I've lost my mother,” Bettina said, bending her head to 
into s 


her skin. Strained as she was, she quickly overtaxed 
herself, and was flushed and gasping when she finally attained 


the Atlas taking the lead, 

“Bettina!” Luke Duvall cried. “Wait! Wherever have you 
been? Come here! What's wrong?” 

Bettina stopped and eyed Luke warily. 

“What are you doing, Bettina?” Ben asked coolly, embar- 





“Honey, of course we do,” Luke said. He took Bettina's 
did not slip it over his arm as he expected her 





again. “Bettina... Miss Carr, you are distraught! 
Ip you. Tell me what's wrong. Where have you been 
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gently, he took her arm and led her to search in 
* stateroom, but it was empty and they found nothing 
where the Carrs had gone. Dull despair settled 


eyes. 
. Luke tried to comfort her. “We'll find your 
mother somewhere,” he promised. “Please don't cry. Let's go 
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mustn't give in.” 


tears. Everything was amiss, even the race; the Af/as had taken 
the lead. Instinctively, she turned to Phoebe, then remembered 
that Phoebe, dear Phoebe, had also been terribly hurt. 
“Come here, honey,” Phoebe said to Bettina, “let me comb 
_ your hair. You have such pretty hair, honey .. .” 
_ “We'll find them,” Kate promised Bettina, “everything will 
___ beall right.” But she did not believe it. She struggled to conquer 
her rising panic. After all, her father was going to live, and 
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“See that?” pilot Henry Knox said to John Floyd and Captain 
Crane, both of whom, according to their habit, had taken seats 


twice, and started out in Mississippi.” 

irr carsetaiptee deo ety cna uss ona tes He had 
never completely conquered his fear of water, especially swift- 
flowing rivers. The Mississippi awed him, and the land they 
passed continued to amaze him for its wildness. 

“Yep, and we're gettin’ on to the region of the Natchez 
Trace,” Knox said. “Used to be bandits and thieves thick as 
mosquitoes in there. I can remember when. "Course the railroad 
is changin’ everythin’.” 

“When will we arrive at Natchez?” Crane asked. 

“No later than sundown,” Knox promised. 

“Natchez!” John Floyd exclaimed. Sry as Crane, | war- 


uncultivated, uncivilized. “Where are your cities, sir?” he had 

asked Henry Knox just south of Cairo, and the question had 
come to his lips more than once since then. There was no doubt 

in his mind that the South was the weaker of the two sections 

of the nation. The South, in his honest estimation, was a 

hundred years behind the North. 

“Natchez is a very sophisticated town, Captain Crane,” 

went on. “The town itself is divided into parts; one 

part is handsome and the other excitin’.” 

“Excitin’? Is that how you'd put it?” Knox laughed. 

“The reputation of Natchez-under-the-Hill is widespread," 


for a fool by these two ee so different in station, but 

tumed out to be so compatible. Knox was a Missis- 

Floyd a patrician Virginia statesman, and yet the two 

thought the same things were serious or funny, they 
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made the same assumptions and had the same values, they 
shared a love for this various land and a tolerance of the climate 
that 


amazed Crane. 
Crane, who had never been aware of regional conscious- 
ness, had developed one on this voyage. He felt like a Yankee, 


on his own. It didn’t matter if he was from New Jersey, New 
York, or any other state; wherever he'd been born, he'd be the 
same man with the same mind and the same store of energies, 


a man of his age 
It was a great age, Crane believed, the age of great economic 
progress, industry and businesses, of ex- 


capable of almost ne poe ese American said, “from whip- 
pin’ the universe to stuffin’ a mosquito.” Crane believed it, 
He believed in Manifest Destiny and the Spirit of ‘76. To him 
the United States was a united nation—that was what was 


the factory town. He had seen commerce, agriculture, and the 
region's financial structure change radically. He was acutely 
aware of the nation’s growth and its rising power, he was part 
of it, part of the future, and he felt limited, constrained, and 


Dax ts aux ach canon: Fase canhiar lnvcbenaemae 

“Nor can 1,” Floyd lamented. “Wise should have tele- 

from Richmond immediately and declared a state of 

oo ect arse are Brown came to Virginia to make war! He 
came as the commander in chief of a provisional government.” 

“He should have been lynched on the spot,” Knox said. 

“Wise could have tried them, court-martialed them, and 
hanged them immediately, but as he didn't declare a state of 
war, he's forced to protect them, according to Virginia's laws,” 
Floyd explained. 

“They'll all hang in good time,” Knox said. 

“ aentaalene sph ect omar bens gee 
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growth, expansion, building faster 
boats, like this one. He never tired of raltingr about a'Adlek 

etstiow is she handling?” he asked Kno x. 

“She's quick, and she's easy,” the pilot said, smiling past 
Crane at the Yankee’s rapid-fire speech and his fussy perfec- 
tionism. 

“Smoothest ride | ever had,” Floyd agreed, “and the fastest!" 

“Average speed so far of thirteen miles per hour,” Crane 
said, “and that's allowing for the little trouble we had up at 
Memphis. The idea is, she’s low, close to the water, doesn't 
draw more than fifteen inches. She’s trimmed down to per- 

fection; she ss aliek' aia gual a8 ielatay a1 Wale 

Floyd and Knox laughed, for Crane had smiled, and it was 


a sight so rare it called for a rare response. 
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Atlas. Miss , the shot may have come from there.” 

Lucy took a breath. She could wait no longer. “Captain 
Duvall, poate ania genic permease 
I don't mean to accuse anyone, but 

“What is it?” 

“I saw Nelson Carr pounding on your door last night. | 
watched him from the deck and I could see that he was terribly 
drunk. Oh, dear! My first thought was to warn you.” 

“When was this?” 

“Just before Mr. Scott was shot. I crossed the ladies’ gallery 
and on the way down the stairs I saw Mrs. Carr. . 

“Slowly, slowly. | know Nelson was insanely angry last 
night. Everyone knows he threatened me at dinner. Yet I can't 
believe Nelson would try to shoot me.” 

“It's awful to suspect anyone! Oh, I blame myself! | should 
“Sa ang 5 gee eareaione ety ped I intended to do so, 


iy dear Mis King, you mast’ blame yous 1 only 
through some perverse sense of conscience nurtured in your 
New England girlhood that you can suggest such a thing. No 
more of that! And seeing Nelson Carr doesn't make him the 
assassin, but of course we must consider it.” 

He paused, “Miss King, to the very core of my being I'm 
embarrassed about the scene you and the others witnessed at 
dinner last night. It's difficult to say much about it. I'm sure 
you have questions?” 

“Oh, I don't! | have no questions, sir, and | have no right 
to judge you or anyone.” : : 

“You're very kind to say so, and wise. . . if you mean what 

say.” 

“I always mean what I say. crete dues RA 
want to be. 1 want to live in the real world . . and understand 
what is really going on between people . . 

“Sometimes I think that is just what | don't want. I should 
like to escape the real world and its workings, and exist in a 
private reality of my own design.” 

Lucy smiled. “You have succeeded, then. The Louisiana 
Lady is your own world.” 

“How wonderfully you understand me. But we see what a 

ile world that has turned out to be.” 

y nodded. “Realistically, Captain Duvall, you must be 


“I intend to take care, but I don’t intend to hide or slink 
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hero. But talking to you this way is both 
wonderful and surprising. | admit, I'm not used to it. I'm the 


“Flattery isn't my intent.” 
nervous and terribly excited. She believed Duvall 
wonderful man she ever met. Never before had 
confidante of a man so important, so powerful, 
i . His respect and friendship outweighed for her 
past day—secing Lorenzo, the scene at dinner, 
ight, the horror of Duvall's being shot. So much 
happened! was reeling, and yet she felt wonderful. 
believe you ... because you say so." She looked at him. 
! handsome 
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shirtfront touched her heart. Hesitantly, she reached 

Iplessly drawn to him. 

I trust you?” he asked. 

nodded. She was suffused with deep feelings: embar- 

and joy, pity for his suffering, an unsettling physical 

his nearness, and a longing that this moment 

somehow go on forever. Her feelings were so strong 

“Strangely, Miss King. this brush with disaster has con- 
ue of life. In talking to you my mind has 
new paths. I have been selfishly melancholy, 

Miss King, but now... Do you understand?” 

_ “Not quite,” Lucy admitted. She didn't but she adored the 

“sound of his voice. 

“I have new hope, and I believe we're goin’ to win this 
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start the bleeding again!" 

“How charmingly you fuss at me. pp ntereet rao. 65 ose 

“Oh,” Lucy said. “I didn't mean: . .” She had always hated 
to be teased, but Duvall's teasing delighted her. 

“Of course you did. You are a perfect tyrant. God help me, 
for I can't resist you.” 

Lucy looked at him uncertainly. He sat on his couch with 
one leg outstretched. With her eyes she measured the distance 
between his left foot and her right. Her heart was pounding. 
She could not speak. 

“Leave me alone, now,” he said. “for a bit.” 

“Yes, of course.” Lucy noticed that her hands were trem- 
bling. She hid them behind her back as she moved toward the 
door. When she looked back at him, ee eee 

“Have mercy on me, Miss King. . 

She smiled. Whatever did he mean 

_ “Have mercy, for is Gis paidot ofall this t am falling fn love 


you. 
Lucy tumed and ran, but the image of his face and the sound 
of his voice followed her, ecmapaeaesy filling her mind and her 
heart. 


in a low, tired voice. 


. She walked in a daze, following Kate 
in monosyllables to her gentle ques- 


sed, and all Kate's sy’ 
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from the man in the night. 
Shs couko't bear to dhiak of bien, but could think of nothlag 


“Nodhing will so, honey,” Luke said. 
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tions. Phoebe’s soul had been brui 





t ; ncreasingly frustrated 

with the race ue aene sonene Hovey, 00 know Ret Se eae 

life back to normal. In addition to everything 

else, he was worried about Ben, who had continued to lose at 
poker. 


“I ain't thinkin’, Phoebe lied. 

“Hello, ever’one,” Bettina Carr said, coming up to them 
in a somewhat rumpled dress of pink sprigged silk, her long 
hair loose but combed. 

no, Kate thought. Bettina made her uncomfortable. she 
so haunted. Luke went off to find another chair. 

“Honey, you should be restin’,” Kate said. 

“I can't sleep, Kate, and I can’t bear to be alone.” 

“Well, come keep us company.” Kate said. She had known 
Bettina all her life; she was used to her being vague. and silly, 
and utterly good-hearted, but she didn't know how to deal with 


maybe she hadn't told anyone. . . 

Anyway, it was awful, all these secrets and miseries! Kate 
sighed and placed her hand over her heart. “I'm so agitated!” 
she said. “I allow I wish ladies could drink—I'd fancy a big 
glass of whiskey for my nerves!” 

“We'll be in Natchez before dark.” Luke said, returning 
with a chair for Bettina. 
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_ “You promised!” Kate said. "Not another word about the 
‘race. now!” 
_ “Why! Where is the Aras?” Bettina asked innocently. 
“The Atlas is way ahead,” Luke explained. “But don’t 
*% , we'll catch up at Natchez.” 
." Bettina said. “I declare. I'd forgotten about the race. 
['ve got so many awful dreams in my head...” 
~ oa mind dreams, Bettina.’ Kate said. “Stick to life, 


look with her brother. What can we do. she thought. 

“I was just wonderin,” Bettina said, staring out into the 
river, “why God made women so weak and helpless.” 
{ “What?” Kate asked, surprised. 
7 Poor Bettina, Luke thought. Whatever prompts her to say 
it, she is right. “Women have men to protect them,” he said: 
“Yes, of course.” Kate said, “men will look after us.” : 
Phoebe was looking at Bettina with a glimmer of interest 


im her eyes. 
. “But I wonder.” Bettina went on, her voice low and empty, 
“why are men so much stronger...” 

“Well, some women are strong.” Kate argued. “Look at 
Miss King.” 

“Ah. yes,” Bettina agreed. “But in general. all men are 
stronger than any group of women. | don't believe it’s good 
for men. It gives them the chance to be cruel.” 

“All men aren't cruel; only bad men.” Luke said defen- 


“Cabri monté, quand bois tombé,”’ Phoebe said in Creole 
and gave a little laugh. Kate caught her eye and looked away. 

“What did she say?” Bettina asked. 

“{t's an old saying—when a tree has been cut down, even 
& goat can climb it.” Luke translated. 

Bettina looked no more enlightened than before. “But what 
does that mean?” she asked. 

“It means, | guess, that it’s no great achievement to take 

_ advantage of someone who is weak and helpless.” Luke ex- 


“Did Maman Claire tell you that?" Kate asked Phoebe. 
“She's a strong woman, isn't she. Birdie?” 
“Mmmmmm,” Phoebe said. Maman Claire was strong for 
4 woman, but she was only a slave. She, too. was vulnera- 
J 
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“I don’t know!” Bettina wailed, “I don’t know what to dot 
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Bettina, will you disembark there?” 








stop.” Duvall told Russell. 
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ye 
“By the time we get into Natchez, the Adlas will be there 
up, don't you think, Mr. Russell?" 


“I want to cancel the Natchez 
“What? That's i i i 





for a midstream wooding-up. Get the word out as 
as possible—we're paying gold for pine—and let them 
to us!" 
reckon it could work.” Russell allowed. He scrutinized 
the Captain. Duvall did not look weak or out of spirits. “News 
ike that fast, ‘specially over water.” 
“Wl -” Duvall said. “It's our only chance to pass the 
Atlas at Natchez. You're in charge, Russell. Inform the pilot 
and the engineer, then, when we're north of the bluffs, spread 
word and we'll start to take on wood as we cruise up to 
city.” 
“Yes. sir. 
“You'll have to call out every man.” 
“Yes. sir.” Midstream. Russell thought, well, why not? It 
was a surprising idea, but it made sense. All the woodlots in 


cas 


” 


“Yes, sir: Russell said. “Captain's feistier than ever,” he 

Duvall was pleased. Despite the pain from his shoulder. he 

felt more optimistic and enthusiastic than he had in years. He 

congratulated himself in advance for the maneuver he had set 

ibd tnd enti snsoon Sor qnolding w ahiprte eatin 

_ Despite what he had told Lucy King, he wasn’t entirely con- 

fident that the sniper had been left behind, or that he wouldn't 

__ tty to pick off someone else on the Lady. If it's Nelson. he 
P. 
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could cause big trouble. 

Ahead to starboard, he saw an ominous dimple on the river's 
glassy surface. He squinted. It could mean nothing, or it could 
warn of something just under the surface that could rip the 
bottom out of the whole steamboat. Anxiously, he turned the 
wheel to avoid it and the Lady spun slightly, tuming square 
across the current, heading for the bluffs, then gliding beck 
into the main channel. 

“That's it, beauty,” Pierce said aloud. The Lady was the 
most graceful and responsive boat he had ever handled. | be- 


i 


lines on the surface of the water, as evenly spaced and wavy 
as the teeth of a comb. Pierce jumped. He threw himself on 
the wheel, spinning it hard counter clockwise so that the Lady 
turned to starboard, creating a swell of water and jarring the 
ss wy cya hs tow wiht promenade three 


well. He was happy. Perhaps after this trip he would be eligible 
for a full pilot's license—especially if he brought the Lady into 
New Orleans ahead of the Atlas. 

!” Pierce shouted. He laughed. Now wasn't this 
fine? A fine boat, a beautiful sunset, a race to run! What more 
could a man want? This was it! “We'll win, | know we'll win,” 
he said to himself. “Ain't nothin’ gonna stop us now!” 


soon as she was securely moored to the floating wharves that 
clung to the mudflats of Natchez-under-the-Hill, Floyd left the 
boat and set out in a search for the telegraph office. He wanted 
to send word back to Buchanan about the progress of the race, 
and he hoped to find news of Washington and Harpers Ferry. 

eg felt completely cut off from the East. “For all we 
. the niggers have marched on the Capital,” he had re- 


i 


marked to Captain Crane earlier that day. 
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dark cigars. 

Floyd sipped his whiskey, He judged them a rough crew, 
but no worse than was usually to be found in waterfront saloons. 
The whiskey wasn't the worst he'd ever tasted, either. He took 
another sip. He'd finish up here and climb the bluffs, despite 
the heat; he hadn't much time. 
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muddy river. He watched for a few minutes, but he did not 
see him come up. 
“How d'ye do, sir,” said a man standing at Floyd's elbow. 


Floyd jumped. “Yes? What is it?” The man was surprisingly 
well dressed in a brushed black suit with a soft gray waistcoat 
and a clean white shirt. He removed his hat. 

“Excuse me, sir, but are you off that steamboat there?” the 
asked in a low voice. 


“Ab, | see. Well, | ask you, sir, have you any knowledge 


Louis?” 

“| believe we've left her behind,” Floyd said. 

“Ah, you have? Well, much obliged, sir. Let me buy you 
a drink for your trouble." 

“What? No, no, thank you...” Floyd said, but before he 
had finished, the man was gone, and Floyd turned back to the 
bar. In front of him was a tub of water with a dipper in it. 
When a customer wanted water, he helped himself, drinking 
from the ladle and then dropping it back into the tub. When 
he wanted a stronger drink, a decanter and a small glass were 
set in front of him. Customers could pour themselves as much 
as they wanted, and wash the whiskey down with a dipper of 
water. The charge was half a bit for every drink, no matter 
how little or how much, and the barkeeper kept watch to see 


in these crucial times. Since Harpers Ferry. he had no doubt 
that it would come to secession and war. As a Southerner in 
the Cabinet, he was in a position to help the South muster its 
strength for the inevitable disintegration, and there was a lot 
that could be done within the letter of the law. 

Actually, he had already begun to deal with the deluge of 
special requests for arms and other war materials addressed to 
him during his term as War Secretary. It was only just: the 
South had been deprived of its fair share of arms and arsenals 
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for half a century, and was wanting in all military necessities 
but spirit. 
Floyd had tried to persuade the government to establish new 


there was to it. : 

If the Yankees had their way, we'd be armed with sharpened 
sticks and Bowie knives, Floyd thought bitterly. Brown's suc- 
cess at Harpers Ferry had shown how vulnerable the South 
was, and how little the North cared. But it’s not too late, Floyd 
thought. There's still time for getting even. ..and the Atlas 
would be part of his scheme for Southern preparedness. 

Floyd was convinced that the Atlas was the boat of the 
future. Even if the race wasn't over, he'd seen what she could 
do, and he was deeply impressed. Whoever owned a fleet of 
boats like the Atlas would control the river; for speed and 

and maneuverability. the At/as was the best riverboat 
he'd ever scen, and having been the first to see her in action 
was his advantage. 

Floyd poured himself a third whiskey and took a dipperful 
of water from the communal tub before leaving the bar. Out- 
side, it was hotter than ever. The sun was blinding, and he 
blinked as he spit off the wooden sidewalk. 

Yes, sir, he thought, I'm going to give the President a good 
report on the Arias, but I'm going to do it in such a way the 
whole lot of them takes years to get around to doing anything 
about it. Then I’m going to make an urgent recommendation 
to some powerful men in the South, and I'm going to get them 
interested in building a fleet of Atlases right away, just to have 
them ready for the inevitable. 

Floyd grinned. He liked the idea. Perhaps Berkeley Duvall, 
himself, would be interested, he thought. Duvall was a loyal 
Southemer and an experienced riverman. He might be just the 
one to head up this special project. 

looked back down at the river. The Atlas was taking 
on wood and had drawn the usual crowd of the idle and curious. 
. There was still no sign of the Louisiana Lady. He set off to 
climb the bluff. It was a long. hot climb. 
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I do. Here it all is, you can read it yourself. Trial's 
Wednesday, sir, see that? Oh, | heard all about 


. sir, and for myself, I say it's a sorry business 
Floyd muttered. He turned 


ptt 


of papers the operator had handed him. “NORTH- 
ERN ABOLITIONISTS APPARENTLY IMPLICATED.. . The 
excitement is subsiding into astonishment at the insane under- 


ti 
i 


k Douglass and others ...Cook still at lange 
. . . Further disclosures from Captain Brown. . .” 

Floyd was irate when he set down the telegrams. Further 
evidence of conspiracy? Why. this business wasn't over yet, 
not by a long shot! Mixed with his outrage was guilt, guilt that 
stabbed him when he thought of that letter he had received last 
summer... It was outrageous, unthinkable that it should come 
to this. There might even be some effort made to implicate 
him—the Northern press would stop at nothing when it came 
to maligning Southemers and deifying Brown. 

Above all, he wanted to be at home in his beloved Virginia 
in her hour of trial. Virginia needed him. Governor Wise was 
eccentric and highly inflammable . .. What would he do in this 
sort of crisis? 


topped with two immensely tall chimneys belching black 
smoke. Surrounding her was a flotilla of rowboats and flatboats 
and rafts and small barges carrying wood. There were dozens 
of them, perhaps fifty of them, perhaps more than fifty. The 
small boats swarmed around the huge packet like tiny dark 
cygnets around a mother swan, and as Floyd watched with 
astonishment, even more boats flowed into the river from north 
and south until there were more than a hundred of them 

To the west, behind the Louisiana Lady, the sun was setting. 
It drenched the entire scene in a glorious red-gold light. dyeing 


the boats dark red, painting the river, gilding the Lady's sil- 


much riff-raff. He scowled and el 
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sight, isn’t it?” she asked, putting her hand lightly on his 
shoulder. 


“Have you ever seen such a sundown?” 
“It's an omen.” 


quantities. 

Puffing and splashing and whistling, the Adas backed away 
from the docks at Natchez-under-the-Hill and steamed up to 
the Lady, rocking the smaller boats with her wake. 
on both steamboats packed against the railings, watching as 
the Atlas drew near and then passed the Lady, making for open 
water. 

Leaning out over the railings and cotton guards, waving 
hats and scarves and handkerchiefs, whooping and booing, the 
Lady's passengers called to those on the Aflas. 

“Find yourself another river!” 

“You'll never beat us!” 

“Watch out! Watch out!” 

“Is that a steamboat or a swimming volcano?” 

The two boats came closer and closer and the noise rose to 
a deafening, ear-splitting level. Lucy King was elated beyond 
understanding; it all affected her deeply and emotionally. How 
strange, she thought, sipping whiskey. I have never been so 
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happy but I feel like crying. She stole a look at Duvall. It was 


stirring: the breathtakingly beautiful sky... the surface of 
; od river busy with woodboats ... the music... . the excitement 
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the Atlas drew abreast of the Lady, Duvall 
stared intently at the rival craft. He scowled and 
Later, he was to decide that his eye had caught the 
i out of order on the Atlas, somewhere just 
at that moment, his instincts were 
analysis. He stared, he hesitated less 
minute, and then he ducked, ing Lucy King to the 
with him, heedless of his shou wound and without 
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. Both of them heard it and felt the impact 
lodging in the flagpole inches from their heads. 
! Duvall swore. “God damn!” 

What is it?” 
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And then, taking the first shot as a signal, a volley of rifle 
shots burst out from every direction, from all the woodies with 
their fles aimed straight in the air. The ear-shattering volley 
kept Duvall and Lucy pinned to the deck as the Atlas slid past, 
both of them ified helpless, his leg crossed over hers, 
their upper bodies pressed together as the shots rang out in the 
heat and steamy air. 

ard, Lucy was to laugh and say that the words of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” had come into her head—those about 
bombs bursting in air with the flag waving above, but in fact, 


eyes a bit later, when the shots had subsided and the shouts 
and boos of the crowds on the decks below signaled that the 
Atlas had passed by 


on Lucy's arm. 


“Miss Ki ? My dear, are you all right?” 
soy cond uot saove. “Be careful! Don't get up! Get back 
against the wall!” she shrieked, still cowering on the deck. 
“No, no, it’s not necessary. We're safe now. This settles 
» 
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the question of the sniper’s location; as he is aboard the Adlas, 
and as the Atlas is out of range, we are now quite safe.” 

“Are you sure?” 

He smiled. “Yes. That was the last shot the bastard is going 
to get at me. From now on I shall protect myself... and you.” 

Lucy looked up at the red sky and squinted at the raw power 
of the last of the sun. I am alive; she thought with in- 
creasing relief and confidence. Her fall to the deck had knocked 
the wind from her lungs; it had all happened so quickly that 
she struggled to sort it out...the shot, then the volley of 

in between he had knocked her down and she had 

felt the weight of his body hard on hers . 

She blushed 


“Are you all right?” Duvall asked again. He sat beside her, 
and at the same time that Lucy was glad to be alive she was 
achingly conscious of him as a man, of his body, so warm and 
close, so exciting that its apprehension was devastating. 

“I am well,” Lucy managed to say, and put out a tentative 
hand to touch him—so strong and big and yet gentle on her 
arm. The touch went through her like a flash of fire: she shud- 
_ dered. Could he feel it? Could he possibly not feel it? 

Their eyes met, and she believed that he did. Might he kiss 
her now? She looked him straight in the eye and, with a mo- 
mentary instinctive acknowledgment that gave him all the en- 
couragement and confidence he was to need, she smiled. 

1 wanted to kiss you, Duvall said later. of course | wanted 
to; | wanted it more than anything in the world, and | was 
determined to have you, sometime. But before Duvall could 
act, their moment of intimacy ended. 

Their eyes held as hurried footsteps approached them. Kate 
and Ben, Luke and Valentine and two stewards ran through 
the office and out onto the lookout deck. 

stn aden 

” 

“Oh, Jesus! Sweet Jesus!” Valentine sobbed. 

“Everything's all right. Someone please give Miss King 
some assistance. She’s had a good scare. Here!” Duvail 
crawled to his knees and then managed to stand up. His legs 
were rubbery and he felt annoyingly weak. To compensate, he 


angry. 
“What happened, Papa?” Ben asked. 
“God damn it, some idiot on the damn Atlas took another. 
poke at me, that’s what happened. pardon my lang Yr 
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Benjamin, go with him. There's a locked cupboard 
stairs full of rifles and ammunition. | want you to bring 
crates of guns up here and plenty of bullets, and arm yoursel 


He 


“Yes, sir!” the head steward answered. 
“And is anybody lookin’ after Miss King?” 
“I'm just fine,” Lucy said, “but Captain Duvall, shouldn't 


of the stewards held to his lips. It delighted her to see him in 
command. How strong he is, how resilient, she exulted and 
had 


feasted her eyes on Duvall’s face, $0 sensitive, so an- 


The agony of his wound...the second attempt on his 
life... the frustration of racing with that monstrous little 
boat... the disappearance of the Carrs. the on 
Kate's maid... and then the newborn desire he had for that 

Yankee woman and the surprising excitement he 


Duvall closed his eyes. His mind was swept away. tumbling 


Brown, another man on fire... 

What did it all have to do with John Brown? Brown was 
a fanatic, a crazy old fool, but impossibly brave. Brown was 
wounded now as he, Duvall, was wounded. Was he still suf- 
fering, losing blood, dizzy? The image of the fierce old Brown 
gripped Duvall’s imagination and would not let go. John Brown 
was violent, arrogant, vindictive, bloodthirsty, intolerant of 
hesitation or weakness... how he admired him! He admired 
John Brown more than he could hate him, and as Brown battled 
for his life somewhere in Virginia, he would fight for his own 
with his sons at his side, as Brown had with his sons. 

“Owwwww...” Duvall groaned, for he had shifted his 
weight and the pain in his shoulder brought him back to the 

. He blinked. His sons Lucas and Benjamin stood before 

im, silently, hesitating -. . 

“God damn it! What are you afraid of ?” he bellowed, strug- 
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pe to his feet. “Afraid of wakin’ me? Well, I'm not dead! 
"s go!” 


“May | come in for a minute?” Kate asked Lucy outside 
*s stateroom. 
“Yes, of course,” Lucy said, “I'm too agitated to rest much. 


" Kate said. She sat down on the straight 
chair next to the bed. “I declare, | feel as if I haven't slept in 
a week. Do you suppose I've ruined my nerves?” 


CHAPTER LV 


Soutu oF NaTCHEZ, the Mississippi widens and 
flattens into a wide, spacious, silvery sheet that nonetheless 
covers enough reefs and snags and sawyers to tear up the 
bottoms of a thousand steamboats, and which is supported by 
@ swift and treacherous current. 





pilot’s skill is of the essence. The river is wide 

are of little help in navigation. It is 

open and blank. more mysterious and provocative than ever. 
A sun 
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ver, her boilers roaring. her four chimneys trailing dense 
which settled irritatingly in front of the Lady and 
into the faces of the men gathered in her pilothouse. 
“Gol’ damn her!” Daniel Pierce exploded to Captain Duvall, 
“How does she move so fast?" 
“It’s the design,” Duvall said. “She has a brand-new kind 
ae 
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man onto the safety valve and force the boiler, knew that the 
firemen were shoveling in pine as soon as there was room for 
one more stick of it. 

| want to win, Duvall admitted. He felt a twinge of super- 
stition for wanting it so much. The image of mad, brave, 
fanatical John Brown came into his mind again; from this 
moment on, it was never to leave him for long. Thinking of 
Brown, he felt passionately sure that he had the will to fight 
for his own victory and win and that he would pay any price 
for that victory. i 

“We've got to win!” shouted Ben Duvall. He did pot say 
that his last two thousand dollars depended upon it, but it was 


50. 

“We will win!” Luke Duvall said. Luke handled his rifle 
cautiously. Anxiously, he peered out over the river, looking 
ahead at the Alas, trying to make out any sign of trouble on 
the dark boat. I'll let Ben shoot, he told himself; | will keep 
guard. He looked over at his father and felt a surge of love 
and admiration for him. He never been as close to his 


had 
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do anything for his parent 

“What can you do?” Ben called to Pierce, who was intent 
on the river as he handled the wheel. 

“I'm doing!” Pierce yelled back. 

Above and below, the crew of the Lady was making every 
effort to keep up the speed, and her were 


passengers 

her on from every deck and window. The Lady fairly flew; she 

was trim and beautiful. a part of the river itself. But the Adas 

was faster: she held her lead and. gradually. to the heart-felt 

of everyone on the Lady, she increased it, pulling ahead 

i toy bit ‘os dackneos Soll snd the stirs-began to achieve def- 
hazy, smoky sky. 


“Give it all you've got.” Duvall sent a message down to 
the engineer. “We'll still win,” he told his sons and Pierce. 
“We're = make it!” 
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“We'll win,” Duvall swore. “We'll find our way if the 
night's as black as the hinges of midnight! We'll catch up and 
sail past that snappin’ turtle and leave her gaspin’ for air!” 

Pierce grinned. “Yes, sir!” he said. 
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creased steam so swift and sensitive that she called out the best 
of his skills as a pilot and challenged them. Knox was con- 
vinced that he was at the wheel of a winner. with all due respect 
to the Lady, which he admired for her easy elegance and great 


style. 

It was midnight when Knox retired. He was confident that 
tomorrow he would take the Atlas into Baton Rouge for her 
last scheduled stop, get her wooded up for the last time, and 
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horned cows? Deserted woodyards? It was all 
. teeming 


llages of 


ith their thou- 
oe oe ance of civi 


marshland? Vast sugar plantations wi 


nd suggestive. 


the levees? Virgin forests? Unpeopled acr 
pted when Cy Warren stumbled 


Warren asked, yawning. 


shores of the river were dim a 


sided houses? Boundless canebrakes? Fields 
by night, it suggested more—a lush 
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there, and still, 
trop: ; 
Pierce's reverie was interru 


thatched, slat- 
tranquil, big- 


he relinquished 

but he could not forget the 
the Lady. 

. Tomorrow we'll leave 


ahead. Tomorrow will decide it 


.” Pierce said. Reluctantly. 


below to sleep, 
the heady sensation of navigating 


the 
challenges 
— as 


y 
he fell asleep . . 


icf, Pierce, it's past time!” 
that 
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CHAPTER LVI 
Tuesday, October 25, 1859 


TOWARD DAWN. THE Louisiana Lady and the Atlas were neck 
and neck. Together, they entered the rough, turbulent waters 
at the mouth of the Red River. about ninety miles south of 
Natchez. The Red River rose in Texas and was navigable as 
far as Shreveport, Louisiana, a lusty frontier port named for 
the man who had invented the snagboat and battled the “Raft,” 
as was called the immense natural accumulation of tangled 
timber and driftwood which blocked the river for over a 
hundred miles. 

In Louisiana, the Red River forked into numerous bayous 
which twisted and trailed their way back to the main stream, 
forming frequent lakes. Here, at its mouth, the river spewed 
a red froth into the Mississippi, having received the Ouachita 
River a few miles to the north and west; and, in sight of a 
sleepy river town called Tunica Landing, the two steamboats 
crossed the state line, leaving Mississippi behind and pene- 
trating the depths of the Louisiana Delta region. 

When even Daniel Pierce had succumbed to sicep and the 
last, most reluctant poker players had put out their cigars and 
drunk a last brandy, Lucy King sat in an armchair in Duvall’s 
office, covered by a light shawl. She had elected this vigil, 
and she would not leave it. Duvall slept lightly and intermit- 
tently, propped up on his leather couch. Valentine slept on a 
pallet just outside the office door, but she would not leave. 

Lucy was tired from the strain and stresses of the past day, 
but she was too excited to sleep. Her eyes stung with weariness, 
and her bones ached, but her mind was alert and her thoughts 
whirled and danced ever faster, tumbling her moods and emo- 





over in her mind. 
Duvall had said he was falling in love with her. He had 


could hardly get a grip on any other idea. He had declared it 
offhandedly, gruffly, grudgingly. Could she believe him? He 
had said nothing further since then .. . 

Exhausted, strained almost to the limit of her nervous 


But Lorenzo? The thought of him chilled and hor- 
in her. She wrung her hands and then 


now, or under what name or guise he might be aboard. 

Trouble about it was inevitable. She must think how to 
overcome it. She could not escape him. . . she must see him, 
alone, and convince him that his future and hers was dependent 
upon his not betraying her. Why, she could betray him—he 
was the outlaw. not she. 

Having decided that she must seek him out and compel him 
to do as she wanted, Lucy longed to have it over. She planned 
quickly. At first light, she would go down to the boiler deck 
and find him. Quickly, out of sight, she would wait for him. 
No matter how late he had drunk or gambled, he must even- 
tually rise and go to breakfast. Desperately, Lucy planned what 
she would say and do. She would surprise him and tell him 


that she knew everything; she would threaten him with betrayal 
and bargain for his silence. And, having attained a vague com- 
fort from the immediacy of her plan, Lucy finally shut her 
eyes, giving in to a deep and thoughtless sleep. 


CHAPTER LVIII 


starboard iver. 
Bell was depressed and distraught. Her heart and her mind 
were in turmoil. 

If only I didn’t love him so, Ruby thought. She pulled her 
scarlet silk wrapper around her body and tightened the sash. 
He has been impossible on this trip—he doesn’t seem to see 
me, doesn't speak to me... 1 cannot believe he cares for me 
anymore, and | love him more than ever. 

A wave of nausea engulfed her and she gripped the railing 
until her fingers and hands ached. Sweat broke out on her 
forehead and her face paled. 

Every morning for a week she had awakened feeling this 
way, and she knew what it meant, although it was still too 
early to know. She had missed her last time, as she never had 
before. Her body told her—it felt different, felt hot and cold 
at the most unexpected moments, and every moming she felt 
sick 


Last night she had tried to tell Milo, but he had been late 
coming to bed, after leaving her to face a traumatic evening 
alone. It had been the night set aside for Ruby to sing to the 
Ailas’s passengers—an occasion set up at the request of some 
of them and arranged by Mrs. Wilcox. 
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before, but the continuing tension and uneasy feelings between 
the passengers on the Atlas made this engagement particularly 


tne hour of the coscert had boon get for eight, aed ai eight 
o'clock soc Rae ae a sp Shy . She looked around 
the saloon surprised to see only a few familiar faces: Secretary 
Floyd and his wife, Mr. Wilcox, Henry Smith, the journalist, 
and a few others. Milo was not there. 
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“Delightful, f so gp oe Laurinda Wilcox said immedi- 
ately. “You have a real talent. I don't believe I've heard a finer 
voice, even in London.” 


i scanesleccen cad take ohee evesken venetian tacos 
and whose high spirits and excited camaraderie were in sharp 
contrast to the restrained, almost glum fellowship which had 
come to exist between the members of the Captain's party. 
It was an airless, stultifyingly hot evening, and as cool 
drinks were served to the others Ruby moved toward the open 


near the door looked up curiously as she approached them and 
Ruby felt their stares and heard their comments. They 
were not, she j , refined people. It was clear that the 
women, as well as the men of the party. had been drinking a 
good deal. Ruby tensed. They were discussing her. 
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“Is she? Why, | believe she is!” one woman whispered to 
the others. 

“Is what?” 

“Lord, no! She can't be. honey. William. look at the singer 
woman real close! Tell me she's not...” 

“Well, hell, Pansy, there ain't no law about niggers singin’, 
is there?” ‘ 

Ruby, who had heard every word. was overwhelmed with 
feelings of isolation and humiliation. Why had she agreed to 
do this?-She fought back tears and set her shoulders, 
her back turned to the party of Mississippians, ignoring 
although she was no more than ten feet from their seats and 
could hear them clearly. 

“| suppose there ain't. But where would a nigger get a dress 
like that?” one of the women asked. 

“"Law, Pansy, some man might button you into @ pretty 
dress if you could carry a tune!” the man said, setting the others 
off into gales of laughter. 

“That one ain’t travelin’ alone.” another man said. 

Ruby felt trapped. If she turned and faced them to walk past 
them back to the piano and the company of the few passengers 
who understood who she was—to some extent—and knew her, 
they would all see her face, which was wet with tears and 
wrinkled up into an expression of suffering. Slowly, she took 
out her handkerchief and patted her eyes. struggling for com- 


posure. 

“Oh, that’s for sure.” a woman answered. “But hush, Mr. 
Barland, she'll hear you and the next thing you know. you'll 
have a new travelin’ companion, yourself!" 

Laughing, the man replied, “I believe you've got an idea, 
Miss Elliott. She has a sweet and willin’ look about her, and 
a man gets lonely.” 

Sweet and willing? Ruby seethed. I'd like to slap him right 
in his face, and I'll do it, before I'll sing for him again. I can’t 
sing, anyway, she thought, my throat is all pinched up with 
temper and tears. Oh, dear Lord. what am I going to do, and 
where is Milo, now of all times? She tured desperately from 
side to side, but he was not there; there was nowhere to hide, 
nowhere to go. 

“Why; you rascal.” The woman giggled. “What a naughty 
idea! But you better ask her. Her price might be too high for 
you!" 

As the others roared at Miss Elliott's risqué sally, Ruby 
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collected herself as much as possible and turned back to the 
room full of people. Skirts swishing. hoops trembling, she 
stepped quickly past the group of hecklers and walked across 
the room 


“Shall we begin again?” Laurinda Wilcox asked, smiling 
up at the flushed, outraged Ruby. 

“No! I can't continue!” Ruby said. “I don’t feel well!” 

“Ruby. whatever's wrong?” Laurinda Wilcox asked. “You 
do look agitated. my dear! What a shame! You were singing 
so beautifully.” 

But Ruby had not stopped to explain or apologize further. 
“Let them sing.” she murmured, and swept out of the saloon 
before anyone could stop her. 

Thinking of it, Ruby blushed again, her bumiliation and 
anger undiminished. It had been one of the most miserable 

1 of her life, not only for the pain of the insults and 
humiliation. but for the realities that it forced her to consider. 
I should never have come South, Ruby thought. should never 
have exposed myself to this sort of situation. | am completely 
vulnerable unless Milo is at my side every minute. Perhaps 
even he cannot protect me against all such experiences, and 
if... if Lam with child, it will only be worse! 

Ruby sighed and twisted her hands miserably. Last night, 
she had cried alone, and only when she had cried herself into 
a state of passive exhaustion had he come to her. so distracted 
and concerned about some minor navigational problem that she 
had not even told him about the disastrous end to her concert. 

I must talk to him about it. . . all of it, Ruby had told herself, 
but she had not felt strong enough. At least | must tell him 
about the baby. she had thought. but as she watched him un- 
dress and stretch sleepily. she had lost her resolve. If he really 
cared, he would see that something is wrong, she had thought. 

“| am too tired to think,” Milo had complained, as he had 
blown out the lamp. The acrid smoke stung Ruby's eyes and 
she had to shut them, miserably, against the trials and injustices 
of life. | must talk to him. she had thought, and had reached 
out, tentatively, to touch his body, feeling at once and with 
amazement the current of erotic excitement that had never 
stopped flowing between them. 

“Oh, Ruby darling,” Milo had whispered, his hands reach- 
ing for her knowingly, touching her breasts with the sureness 
and deftness that aroused her instantly. Stop me from thinking, 
too, Ruby begged him silently, pleading with her mouth, her 
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until the moment when she could think of nothing more and 
did believe it. 


She was not alone. Footsteps behind her on the deck filled 
her with unreasonable panic. ’ 

“Ruby?” Milo asked, coming up from behind, carrying a 
pe Be ice A rma asap nine tO ee. fre mite 
you coffee. Why are you up so carly?” 

She faced him and her desire to confront the future surfaced 
above anxiety, confusion, modesty. “I want to tell you some- 
thing, Milo,” she said. “Il am carrying your child. Our child 
lives within me. Milo, I love you. What shall | do?” 

Astonishment battled with pride to win control of his expres- 
sion. He could not speak as a hundred thoughts filled his head, 
and then he smiled. “Ruby, | am delighted. You honor me. 
What happiness this event will bring us. Why don’t you look 
more content, my love?” 

“| was afraid. . .to tell you,” Ruby admitted. “It’s a very 
serious thing. There will be many problems. . .” 

“Don’t talk that way. He'll be the luckiest man of his gen- 
eration, Ruby. One child, combining your strengths and mine? 
Why, he'll shine like the sun. He'll be both brilliant and beau- 
tiful. and shed satisfaction on us in our declining years.” 

Whatever happens, I must remember this moment, Ruby 
thought. She felt her knees buckle, a great sigh of relief burst 
from her lungs, and she smiled through tears. Milo set down 
the tray of coffee and took her into his arms, so respectfully, 
so adoringly that she was able to imagine—for these few mo- 
ments, at least—that their love could succeed in shutting out 
society's prejudice and cruelties, that they could triumph over 
ugliness and pain and be everything to cach other. 





CHAPTER LIX 
ABOARD THE Louisiana Lady, Daniel Pierce awakened 


i not see 

Id he do? What would the day bring? 
Hastily, he splashed his face with river water, combed his 
whiskers, and dressed. He ran out, climbed the stairs to the 
hurricane deck and scanned the river in all directions. The 
morning was calm. Patches of fog danced over the water, and 
only the nearest point could be discerned. Smoke rose from 
cookstoves on the lower decks and somewhere a child cried. 
The Atlas was not visible behind or anywhere to the east or 
west, and it wasn't until he had climbed to the Texas deck that 
he could glimpse her ahead—barely—if that smudge of smoke 
on the southern horizon was the Ailas. 

Greeting Cy Warren, Pierce learned that it was. The Arias 
had lengthened her lead while he slept. Warren was tired. 
Pierce rang for their fast of coffee and cornbread to be 
sent up to the pilothouse, and talked with Warren about the 
night past. : | 

“A right peaceful night, right peaceful.” Warren said as he 
i . “but it was all | could do 
to hold onto her. Damn, that Atlas is powerful.” 

Maybe too powerful. Pierce thought as he took over the 
wheel. He looked out over the wide, mud-colored river. This 

iver was so wide that a novice pilot could lose his 
way trying to find the channel. Sometimes the main channel 
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Florida Parishes, a vast verdant wilderness, deluged by 

and teeming with game. Pierce looked off at 
the west bank. The Atchafalaya River was off in there some- 
where... but how far? 

To the east, the river's banks were also changeable. Pierce 
studied the luxuriant green shores. Birds whistled and trilled 
from shiny-leaved magnolias. Beech trees bent toward the 
water 


the wooded point known as Dead Man's Bend, but the river 
had fooled him. It was not the Bend, but a brand-new cut-off, 
hooking around a narrow tree-covered island, providing a chan- 
nel that might or might not be deep enough for a steamboat 
to pass along it. 

“Good morning. Pierce.” Captain Duvall said from the open 
doorway of the pilothouse. 

“Good moming, sir. Come in, sir.” Pierce said. 

“How does it look, Pierce? The Ar/as is pulling farther and 
farther ahead. I don't blame you, Pierce, but I put it to you— 
what can we do?” 


“Sir, | don’t know. The river is always different here... 
Look at this chart... Here’s where we are, just about here. 
Now, Captain Duvall, last time | made this voyage—less than 
a month ago—there was a channel beginning to emerge just 
south of this Three Mile Island .. .” 

“A channel? How deep? How long?” 

“Long enough, sir. | believe, but as to its depth, there's no 
way to know for sure if it'd be deep enough to take the Lady 


“Where is this cut-off, exactly?” 

“It a here, sir.” Pierce explained. pointing on the 
map they had spread out in front of them. His heart was pound- 
ing. What if he recommended the cut-off and it dead-ended. 
or was too shallow, or too narrow for the Lady to pass through? 
New cut-offs opened up whenever there was high water, some 
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Duvall’s hopes rose. It seemed to be 


Lady through. 

“How many miles do you reckon we'd save with this cut- 
off?” Duvall asked. 

“If... if we could get through it, sir, maybe as much as 
twenty,” Pierce said. 

“Twenty! Formidable! And where would we emerge?” 

“| reckon, sir, just a few miles south of Baton Rouge.” 

“What's a few miles south of Baton Rouge?” Lucy King 
asked, appearing in the doorway of the pilothouse. “Excuse 

me for interrupting, gentlemen. . 

Sateen docket avi-aty Kllig with exncaisbinens. She looked 
beautiful—glowing and radiant. Her features, which before 
had seemed to him severe and plain, now seemed regal and 
tender—her dark eyes shone with spirit and sympathy, her 
pretty lips curved in an easy smile, Pierce's heart turned over 
when he looked at her, for her open, eager face promised that 
which every man wants in a woman—tove and truth in equal 
and unflagging measure. 

Pierce could not fail to see that something had happened. 
emthery toredge rb nie ly. Something had happened 

her and Captain Duvall that had created a bond of 
ace arhornatare He saw it in the glances they exchanged 
and the current of emotion that seemed to run between them, 
charging both of them and excluding him. 


“Hello, Miss King,” Duvall said. Pierce watched speech- 
. Duval is shoul- 


“It is very risky, isn’t it?" Lucy King asked. 

“Very,” Duvall answered her 

“What if we penetrate this channel for a mile or more and 
cannot go farther?” she asked. 

“We may be stuck,” Duvall admitted. “Unless there is room 
to turn around, which seems unlikely. It's a gamble, Miss 
King, but | believe it is our only chance to win this race.” 

“Then we must do it!" Lucy King said. She smiled at Duvall. 

“We must!" Duvall said. 

“We can try it,” Pierce said, and he looked at the Captain, 
but the Captain was looking at Lucy King, and they had both 
forgotten him. 

“We are low on wood already,” Pierce said. “I propose we 
take on no more until we have gotten through the cut-off. That 
way we will draw less water as we get farther 

“An excellent idea,” Duvall said, remembering Pierce as 
ee re 

A marvelous idea,” she said. “Il know, Captain Duvall, 
how much you want to win!” 

“Never more than now,” Duvall said, “nor for better rea- 
sons.” 

“Look!” Lucy said, swinging her free arm without pulling 
away in the slightest from Duvall's grasp. “It's going to be a 
lovely sunny day!” She pointed out over the river. 

“A hot one,” Pierce said 

“A splendid one,” Lucy said. “Oh! | know we shall suc- 
ceed!” 








CHAPTER Lx 


PIERCE GUIDED THE Louisiana Lady cautiously down the 
sharp watch off to the east along the bank for 
a sign of the Three Mile Island that hid the entrance to the cut- 
off. Passengers on the Lady woke, performed their morning 
rituals and ablutions, and ate their breakfasts, all the while 
discussing the race and exclaiming in distress that the Aslas 
was now so far ahead that she could be seen only from the 
upper decks. 
Captain Duvall and Lucy King lingered in the pilothouse— 
Staying out of Pierce's way, or making an effort to—for it was 
the rule of the river that the pilot was king in the pilothouse, 
Toward ten o'clock, Pierce saw the island he remembered 
from his last voyage downriver. The sand bar at the head of 
the island was larger than he remembered it but the water 
rushed in past it with a speed and strength that augured well. 
Abruptly. he turned the Lady into the narrow new channel, 
ringing her bells as a signal to the engine room that he would 
need less steam. 
The current was rapid and devious; it shuttled the Lady from 
side to side of the channel's mouth so that the Lady's portside 


“Where are we? What's going on?” The voices of the Lady's 
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passengers. some of them high with alarm, rose to the Texas 
deck. “We are taking a shortcut.” Duvall sent word down to 
the mate. and sent a steward to walk the decks of the Lady 
ringing a silver bell, notifying the travelers that this was a 
shortcut along a newly formed cut-off that would save them 


in the hushed stillness of the morning. 
“Mark three! . . . M-a-r-k thre-e-e . . . Quarter-less-three! 


-less. . .” 
“She won't make it!” 
“We draw too much!” 
“Ten feet! Ten feeeet! Nine-and-a-half,” the leadsmen 


lazily, slipping steadily along the narrow channel, heading 
south and cast into the sun. 

Everything depended on the river's depth, on the whim of 
the current, on the ability of the pilot to keep the Lady from 
piling into one bank or the other, and on the bottom of the 
channel! being free of any of the sort of snags or sawyers that 
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'y through the narrow channel was a voyage into 
summer. It was wondrously green. the rich green of 
paradise. It smelled of the mingled perfumes of all 
hids and hibiscus and poinciana and bougainvillea 
down over the trees and hid beneath them. 

birds shone like jewels in the trees, green. yellow, 
blue, and red birds. Outrageously pink flamingos hesitated in 
_ the grasses at the river's edge. taking sudden squawking flight 
sight of the Lady. Mourning doves cooed and a long- 
doct 


ny 


‘or bird looked on from the tallest branches of the 
gum trees which crowded the banks beside the willows, 
cottonwoods, sycamores. and cypresses. 

Slowed, the Lady's big paddle wheels splashed softly. Her 


Was playing a harmonica, and a child called out “Look! Look! 
Oh, . look at the beautiful red bird!” 

___ From the pilothouse Pierce could see for miles, and all he 
could see was woods and trees. He had only a vague sense of 
how far into the bayou they had penetrated, or what lay ahead; 
beyond the forests the grassy marsh stretched out in all direc- 
tions. undulating slowly in the tide and wind like a sea of 
green. 
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And then, just ahead, in a nest of willows he spotted a crude 
wooden fisherman's shack. It was set on poles driven into the 
mud, with a plank raft lashed to a couple of logs as a front 
porch, a sailing dinghy tied up next to it with two sunburned 
fishermen dozing in the sun. The fish, lobsters, and oysters 
were so plentiful here that it would have been sheer foolishness 
to work all day—it was sufficient to wait until twilight to cast 
nets or to take the little dinghy out to the nearest oxbow lake. 

The Lady's passengers cheered as the fisherman's shanty 
came into view. It was a welcome sight in the midst of such 
isolation. Ax they watched, a little girl appeared in the doorway 
of the shanty, a washed-out, barefoot child with braided yellow 
hair, her little face sunburned to the color of spice cake. She 
would not wave, but stared at the huge Lady with an open 
mouth until it had passed her front door. 

The heat was intense. It sapped strength and slowed thought. 
Occasionally, mosquitoes in clouds as thick as smoke traveled 
across the Lady's decks, leaving a wake of shricking ladies 
fanning and swatting violently. Duvall, sitting on the bench 
provided for visiting pilots, trained his telescope on the channel 
ahead, keeping a lookout as anxious as Pierce's. 

Together, they watched the surface of the water. Alliga- 
tors—resembling drifting logs—slipped off beaches of dned 
mud into the channel and disappeared under the Lady's paddle 
wheels. The rippling of the water was caused fiere by a stray 
fishnet, there by a knot of sea grape vines as thick around as 
a man’s arm. The current was still swift. so swift that navi- 
gation was less a matter of choosing a route as wrestling with 
the wheel to keep the Lady from crashing into the banks on 
either side. 

“How're we doing?” Duvall asked Pierce. 

“Just fine.” Pierce vowed, with a confidence he hardly felt. 
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“You did? Have you followed me here? Why have you done 
so?" 

“I have done no such thing. You are outrageous to suggest 
it! The truth is quite the opposite, Mr. Dancer! I want nothing — 
to do with you! | fled St. Louis for that purpose. | left my life 
behind me—what there might have been of my life after your 


ruined my reputation. you know how unjustly!” 

Dancer could see he was in a tight spot. He had used her 
shamefully, and he had never expected to face her again. She 
was far from being the only figure from his past that he had 
no wish to confront. but nearly anyone else would have been 
more likely to turn up on the Lady, How had she, a woman 
alone and almost without means, managed it? 

What did she want? His mind raced and skipped and dodged. 
She might get him into real trouble, expose him to the steam- 
boat authorities and ruin everything. He felt a flicker of fear 
and vulnerability. But he had a new idea. Perhaps she truly 
loved him and had followed him here out of love. Could it be? 

“I despise you.” Lucy King said. as if she could read his 
thou, 


hts. 

He sighed. She was a lady; he would handle her by treating 
her respectfully. He would agree to whatever she wanted. then 
he would leave the Lady as soon as possible; there was little - 
more money to be won here, anyway. He felt a surge of hope: 
perhaps he would get out of this one unscasted, after all. 

“You have every reason to despise me.” he said. 

“I'm glad you understand that. I never wanted to see you 

. Mr. Dancer. but fate has brought us together.” 

“You're very angry.” 

“You robbed me and cheated me and involved me in a 
scandal. | should be angry. | am angry. but my anger is weak 
compared to my desire never to see you again'™ 

“You didn't deserve it.” Dancer said. 

Lucy sat back, shaking with nerves, and looked at him. In 
the light of the day, he looked more florid and older than she 
remembered him. He had been so surprised to see her that he 
not is usual defenses; besides, it was early morn- 
rte not slept much. He cleared his throat. 
—— back and | want you to make me a 


“Waiter! Two brandies!” Dancer called out. His head ached 
dully. He needed a stimulant. 





“No, thank you,” Lucy said. “I don't intend to linger, Mr. 


“Just as you like, Miss King. | suppose I am at your mercy.” 
“Can you give me back my money immediately?” 

“I would have sent it to you. | only needed it...” 

ind. I don't believe you and I don’t care for your 
at all. Just give me the money. Here, slip it into 
...” She pushed her petit-point purse across the table 
him and looked up to see if there was anyone she knew in 
the saloon. There did not seem to be. 
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1 : 
and Lucy snatched at the ; 

“I've decided not to turn you in.” she said, “for my own 
sake. not for yours. | don’t want to be connected with you in 


“As soon as possible. We shall never see each other again.” 

“I should regret it. Perhaps you will forgive me. one day. 
and we shall meet again.” 

“We shall not! I refuse absolutely. Mr. Dancer. You are 
@ rogue and a scoundrel!” 

She rose. blushing, and straightened her hoops. 

“You look very well.” he said boldly. “prettier than ever. 
Travel agrees with you.” 

“Hold your tongue! Never speak to me again, never rec- 
 prteny never acknowledge me! Do I have your promise 

that? 

“You do, ma’am.” He smiled his charming. indolent smile. 
and the sight of it weakened and infuriated Lucy. 

“Very well,” she said, and her voice trembled, "so that is 


_ the end of that.” 


Dancer stood as she swept away from the tea table. “Per- 


God, nor did he expect mercy from any man on earth. He had 
killed, or so he believed, and he had maliciously despoiled the 
innocent. His was a simple and strict code and he clung to it 
in the face of the horror and hate that obsessed him. He 
himself as he judged others; everyone had sinned: the world 
was 


damned. 
For a day and a half, Carr had been hidden among the horses 
in the hold of the Aras, As a hiding place, it suited him. It 


He had seen Duvall fall and believed he had killed him. For 
a while the thought elated and satisfied him. but he could not 
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him as he watched and waited. He was utterly patient. Some 
of the horses pressed close to him, nuzzling his pockets. He 
took comfort in their size and warmth. They steadied him. 
“Beauty.” he crooned to one handsome filly with a neat white 
star on her forehead. “You beautiful creature...” 


He was a crack shot. Confidence flowed through him as he 
saw Duvall fall clumsily, knocking someone else to the deck 
with him. This time he was dead. He was sure of it. Carr 


horses snorted and milled around him, frightened by 
the shot and the smell of the powder. “Easy, easy,” he soothed 
them and in handling them calmed himself. 

That afternoon he found a bottle of whiskey in the hostlers’ 
cupboard and drank himself to sleep. Sleep brought him no 
relief from the hell of his own mind. His dreams were horrible, 
humiliating . ..again and again he reexperienced the cycle of 

ir, cuckolding. anger. violence, pain. His had pounded. 

“We are all damned.” he muttered aloud. Waking, he 
writhed with the pain from his head. “The day of judgment is 
__ upon us and we are beyond redeemin’. Sinners, you will pay!” 

he gasped. His head was full of the image of the world ex- 
ploding. bursting into tiny particles and shooting into the air, 
the sea a sheet of flame, the sky darkened with flying debris, 
the air black, his cars splitting with the screams of the dying 
and the bursting of shells. 

“I see it! It's so!" he screamed, Around him the horses 
moved nervously, stamping their feet, snorting, shaking their 
heads. He sat up in the manger where he had slept and groped 
for his carpetbag. 

“Everything must go up in fire,” he said in a flat, dull voice. 
“Everything! Even you. my beauties. In the end, all of them 
will die. All of them!” The incessant pounding of the paddle 
wheel meshed with the pounding in his head, and as he looked 
at the gunpowder in his carpetbag, a plan began to form in his 
mind. 


as 
window just above the waterline. A spell of calm settled on 
. 
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CHAPTER LXIIl 


“How FAR ALONG are we?" Duvall asked Daniel Pierce. 

“Better than halfway, | figure,” Pierce said. He frowned, 
concentrating on the river ahead. The channel had narrowed 
drastically in the past few minutes. Here, it was more a chute 
than a channel, and the Louisiana Lady was dashing along at 
& pace just beyond controlling. The recklessness of taking this 
detour still chastened Pierce. What would he do, he wondered. 
M5 ae cin SOO, RAY, OCU EL ec ae 

chute? 

Overhead, the sky had begun to change swiftly. Clouds had 
blown up out of nowhere and closed in the sky like a big gray 
tent. The wind was wild and capricious. It flashed the silver 
undersides of leaves on the gum trees. rattled them like pages 
of a book, tore them, shredded the star-shaped leaves. 

“Looks like a little storm,” Duvall said. 

“Maybe not so little.” Pierce said. They both ized 

the worst sort of summer thunderstorm blowing up. once 
_such storms started to gather, they came on fast. 
= -In minutes the sky went from pale to slate gray to black, 
then it split with a gorgeous blaze of gold and crimson. Thunder 
crashed all around them. The storm was everywhere, and the 
rain came with it, falling in torrents, drenching the last of the 
cabin passengers as they scrambled with their children, shrick- 
ing and laughing, to the enclosed saloons. The deckers, who 
were not so lucky. were soaked to the skin, and huddled against 
the cargo heaped on the guards. 

“What an alarming wind!” Lucy King shouted as she came 
up into the pilothouse. 
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“It’s going to be an awful storm!” Kate predicted. coming 
Bae behind oe: 
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and decks and boiled up off the river. 
Pierce clung to the wheel, but he could hardly see. He 
worked the wheel by instinct, fighting for the center of the 
channel. His worst fear was that a bolt of lightning would 
_ Strike the Lady, set her afire, run down her chimneys. and 
knock the roof of the pilothouse off. The wind blew west to 
oo dreeplnystay: dowel gered dass Pago 

A great red bird flew into the pilothouse around their heads, 
shrieking hoarsely before it found shelter under the bench near 
the front windows. Lucy King locked her hands in prayer. 
“Dear God,” she whispered, * ‘save us. Let us get through and 
. I'll never ask for anything again.” 

“This is a real Louisiana thunderstorm,” Duvall shouted. 
_ There was another blinding flash of lightning and a cypress 
tree crashed down across the channel inches behind the Lady. 

“God damn!” Duvall exclaimed. “Look at that!” 

“You all ought to go down,” Pierce yelled. “The pilothouse 
may blow off!" He was close to panic, knowing them to be 
absolutely helpless. The violence of the storm had put all his 
earlier doubts and fears in perspective. He regretted taking the 
cut-off. If the storm had hit them in the open river, there would 
have been a better chance of saving lives. 

“Get the women out of here,” ee vente Leen Y Kate 
screamed, as another bolt of lightning struck just ahead 
them, and Duvall decided he was right. 

“Come along, come along,” be sad to Kets geal Ly, 
took his arm and Kate followed, but when they had 
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“I'm goin" to look for Phoebe,” she shouted. The wind 
moaned and banged the French doors in Duvall’s office. Lucy 
ran in to shut them. 
When she turned around Duvall was standing in the middle 
of the room. 
“This may be the end.” he said. “To think that we may all 
here.” 


Lucy led him to the low bench in front of the windows. 
“We're in God's hands,” she said. 

“As usual.” 

“But I don’t believe we shall perish.” 

“I am astonished at your confidence.” 

“It's just that | want—so much—to live.” 

Duvall smiled. “You inspire me, Miss King. You are so 
brave and so beautiful.” 

Lucy took his hand. “AS long as we are on the brink. of 
death, call me Lucy.” 

“t will indeed.” 

Théir eyes met in complete communion. “Everything seems 
so... Clear now, doesn’t it?” she asked him. 

“LT am sure of what I want. Just to get through this storm 
and have you.” 

“Oh .. .datling!” She leaned toward him and presented her 
face for his kiss. As he kissed her, she slipped her arms around 
him. Her eyes were closed against the violence of the storm 
outside; she let her hands stroke him boldly, as if they were 
not part of her. 

“Lucy.” he whispered, .“’ peed ok 

It was dark. Lights flickered 203 jashed outside. Something 
crashed. Both of them knew it was a moment stolen from time. 

Together they sank to the floor. They had practiced enough 
self-control for a lifetime. Now they were through with man- 
ners and waiting. Holding him, she felt him shaking, felt his 
whole body stiff with desire and restraint. 

“Yes,” she said, “let's. Now, darling.” 

Rain beat on the windows and somewhere outside there was 
the sound of running footsteps and a child's cry. The sound 
of the paddle wheels was muffled by the storm. For a moment, 
everything was quiet. 

Perhaps it will only be this once, Lucy thought, but whatever 
happens, I'm not afraid. Quickly and neatly, she took off his 
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shirt and loosened his belt. She unfastened her dress and shook 
jt off. ly, in her camisole, she bent over and kissed his 
neck, the damp dark curls on his neck, his soft 
more beautiful than any other man in the 
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i his arms 
She had never guessed it could be so easy or that she could 
feel love everywhere at once. 

Her breasts ached. His touch soothed them; his mouth tor- 
mented them; his tongue and teeth drove her mad with wanting 
more. She arched and writhed, sliding over him, her stomach 
a platform, her thighs a smooth slide, the soft darkness of her 
vagina an open door. Her fingers encouraged him 


as 
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an ocean of feeling. It was hotter and wetter than she had 
dreamed 


She let everything go and began to move against him in- 
stinctively. She sucked at him, took him completely. Somehow 
found the strength to flow into him as he burst into her. 
Eyes shut, she opened her mouth in a silent scream. 

Together, they lay quietly for a while. Then Lucy began 
to cry softly and he licked her checks. 

“Are you sad?” he asked, 

“No, happy.” 

He kissed her. 
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Then Kate cheered. “It's a miracle!" 


Behind them, barely visible through the rain and fog, were 


ing in the water, clinging to a long 


the two fishermen, bobbi 
plank that must have been the beam of their boat. 


exclaimed. his spirits lifted vastly by 
~penipens If a man can go under the Lady and 
» perhaps we shall all live. 


But 
further; the thunder was was @ constant din, and the lightning 
pect ne epape ning a to the east. to the west, just ahead, 
ag aldo they did not know which way to look, or 
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; To the passengers, who had previously viewed the cut-off 
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The wind had: regained its strength during its brief lull and 
smashed a branch against the windows at the front of the pilot- 
house. Glass covered the floor and rain blew into their faces 
and drenched the instruments and the charts and maps that were 
blowing around the room. Kate scrambled to collect them. The 
floor was slick with water. and in the midst of the confusion, 
the red bird flew up and shattered a side window in an effort 
to escape, so that the rain now splashed in from two directions. 
_ Duvall had put out the oil lamps for safety, but there was 
no need of them. seteoniepr sahara 3 the lightning 

everything the flickering brightness of midday. 
eevik can't lest much longer?” Kate shouted to Pierce. 


women he knew would have fainted and caused’ intolerable 
trouble. 


} Kate caught his eye and smiled. | believe, she thought 
_ wildly, that if we survive this, everything will be fine. Just 
then the wind gusted up. Leaves and branches flew across the 
sve abl pms cx bag fn oy a dn alien 
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abruptly and definitively as it had begun, the storm 
ended, and the clouds rolled back like stage curtains to bare 
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ay Pe it was as hot as it had been wet. The decks 
dried up in minutes, the flag tossed in a westerly breeze and 
waved as if it had not been soaked and bedraggled and cli 
to the flagpole half an hour earlier. Everyone shook hi 
and sighed, and moved once again outside, into the air. 

As fast as the stewards could sweep the decks of their carpet 
of twigs and crushed leaves and broken glass. the passengers 
gathered on them again and began to discuss the storm, com- 
paring it to all other storms of their experience, and congrat- 
ulating themselves on their escape from harm. 

“It's over!” Kate exulted. “Wasn't that the worst storm 


banks were hi and smoother, and he sensed th th open 
river was not far ahead. He grinned. It had worked. They 
nearly made it, and faster than he had expected, partly because 
of the storm. The storm had been so overwhelming that he had 
no time to over the best way to navigate, and it had 
come out all right. 

Pierce knew he'd done well, but he was humbled. They had 


been lucky, just that. Luck—or providence, perhaps—had — 
through. 


pulled them 


{ 
Somewhere below, oe erbees ee es . 
k preprandial 


glasses clinked on the decks as passengers dran! 

juleps to celebrate their deliverance. A steward appeared at the 
door of the pilothouse with a tray of coffee and whiskey. Duval! 
and his sons and Lucy King followed him. Suddenly, it was 


a party again. 

“We made it!” Kate exulted. “Mr. Pierce... Daniel. . 
you were wonderful. I was hardly worried, with youat the wheel!” 

Pierce laughed, and everyone joined him, catching his mood 
of relief and happiness. 

“A toast to the Lady!” Ben Duvall suggested, lifting his 


glass. 

“To the Lady!” 

“And to her pilot!” Duvall added. With Lucy clinging to 
his one good arm, he could not raise his own glass, but he had 
never looked happier. 

“To her captain!” Lucy said. She held the glass to Duvall’s 
lips and locked her fingers tightly in his, 
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that clutched at her tall, smoking chimneys and her bravely 
flying flag. 
The sunlight and its reflection the river were dazzling 


CHAPTER LXV 


Dizzy. SHOUTING WITH LAUGHTER, forgetting the storm, 
taking their stunning, spinning entrance onto the river as a 
joke, the passengers on the Louisiana Lady crowded 
the decks, looking up and down the river. Where were they? 
Where was the Atlas? Had they done it? Had they come out 
ahead? 
Cautiously. Daniel Pierce worked the Lady into the middle 
of the channel and battled the wheel to hold her steady. The 


markable new engine. he thought. 
Excitement spread as the Ad/las became visible from the 


! There's the Atlas!” 
“We're still in the race!” 


“I'm still betting on the Lady!" one man on the boiler deck 
called up to a friend on the hurricane. 
“How much have you on her?" 
“I've five hundred on the Lady by a length and a half!” 
“What do you think this is—a horserace?” 
“I'll take you on for another three hundred!” a Creole planter 


yelled down, 

From the pilothouse, they could see that word of the race 
the sugar coast. Along all the riverbanks, people 
at wharfs and along the levee. For miles in both 

the river was alive with small craft: rafts covered 
with boys and dogs, rowboats and sailing dinghies, flatboats 
loaded with wood for sale and ferries crossing from one point 
to another. 

“Go! Go!” a voice shouted from the boiler deck 





“the ringing of bells and the splashing of the paddle wheels. 
“Go! Go!” he shouted, “We'll win yet!” 
“Oh, I hope we do!” Kate shouted. 
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tying them into bundles for the crushing mill. 

Many of the plantation houses were magnificent ones, and 
they typically overlooked the river. Between the Lady and the 
Atlas stood a splendid showy house in the regional style, 
adapted to the damp, hot climate from a style developed in the 
French West Indies. The house was set on nine-foot pillars to 
protect it from floods and ground rot. It had two stories, the 
first of plastered brick. the second of cypress held together 
with clay and Spanish moss. The house was white and sur- 
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Shuttered French . 

_ “That house! That house! It's George St. Coeur's!” Bettina 
exclaimed, coming into the pilothouse arm in arm with Phoebe. 
“Is it really?” Kate asked. 

“How handsome!” Lucy King said. It was just what she had 
imagined a plantation house would look like. She stared ap- 
Prectatively at the peaceful scene: the great white house set in 
green foliage. the gardens, the long rows of slave quarters 


and out-buildings, cad sina aga gage and then 


her boilers, it looks like. The wheel is spinnin’!” 
~ “Is something wrong?” Pierce asked. 
Clouds of soot blew back from the Adas onto the decks of 


the Lady. The Lady's passengers coughed and choked. 
“That smoke’s too black,” pecan 
Pierce turned the wheel to take the Lady a bit out of the 


path of the bitter, acrid smoke. His eyes smarted and watered. 
“Look!” Duvall said in a low, shocked voice. “Just look at 


long shrill signal for help. The call that signaled disaster aboard 
blew and blew without ceasing, and then her bells all began 
to ring at once in a wild cacophony of distress. 





the air, or scrambled to the railings and jumped for 
their lives in a desperate attempt to get clear of the steamboat's 


~ neighing and screaming and whinnying as they fought for4ife, 
The Atlas 


*s furnace was still aflame, still erupting. Metal 
Shards sprayed out like iron meteors and struck the horses and 
people struggling to stay afloat. One iron fragment cut a horse 
clean into two pieces with a huge explosion of blood. 

~ The river ran red with blood. A shower of severed legs, 
arms, and heads descended in a sickening rain upon the smok- 
ing hull of the At/as as she bucked and quivered. still showering 


the river with metal splinters and spitting steam and fire. 

No one who survived that afternoon could ever be the same; 
no one who had witnessed it could ever forget. There was too 
much pain and misery and death to take it all in. The horses 
were everywhere: some of them swimming, rolling their 
ght, some of them floating. some of 
ng, 
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and shrieking in fri 

thrashing and fighting, kicking frantically at the water, at the 
debris, at the passengers fighting for life. Among the horses, 
people bobbed up and down in the muddy water, hardly rec- 
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ognizable as individuals, crazed with fear and fighting 
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“It's terrible!" 
“It's too awful!” 
“Save them!" 


“Oh, look at the horses! Oh. what can we do?" 
“Dear Lord, it’s the end of the world!” 
“Swim downstream! Downstream!" 


Few of the At/as’s passengers could swim, and of them, the 
men were luckier than the women, who were hideously en- 
cumbered by the weight of their hoops and petticoats and cor- 
sets and dresses. One woman came up gasping under her own 
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in her arms was dead. Gently, her own eyes streaming 
with tears, Lucy helped the speechless woman into a ladies’ 
lounge 


scalded by the escaping steam or the flames. One tiny black 
boy died, screaming in pain, in Luke Duvall’s arms. 

“God save his soul.” Luke prayed, choked with horror and 
grief, but there was no time for mourning. He dropped the boy 
in the bottom of the boat and reached out to another person 
bobbing up and down in the water. 
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Ben Duvall had spotted the Ar/as’s captain, his face black- 
ened with smoke, clinging to a floating crate of live chickens. 
“Here, over this way!” Ben yelled, and maneuvered the row- 
boat close enough so that he could reach the chicken crate with 
a long hook. 

“What happened?” Milo Crane gasped. His eyes were dull 
with horror and confusion. “What happened? What happened?” 


to a huge cottonwood log that floated in midstream, 
a mammoth dead catfish, a man’s tophat, and unidentifiable 
bits of tattered cloth in its trailing branches. 
“You're not dead yet!" Ben Duvall yelled. “Hang on, 
Pro 


“Where is Ruby? Where is Ruby Bell? Where is Ruby Bell?” 
Milo Crane demanded hysterically when he had been hauled 


and the merciless sun beat down on the churning, swift-moving 
river, still spitting up half-dead men and women clinging to 
bits of wood and rubble. 


strong swimmer went down when he was hit from behind by 

a piece of the At/as’s shattered flagpole; it spit up, seemingly 
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CHAPTER LXVI 


bar 
and smoldering. little more than an hour had passed. 
Despite the heat, most of the Atias’s survivors were shiv- 
ering with cold, as well as suffering from exhaustion and shock, 
and in nearly all cases, burns of some degree. Side by side, 
Phoebe worked with Bettina and Kate and Lucy to dry them, 
give them whiskey or coffee, wrap them in dry clothes and 
blankets, and try to calm them down. 
Despite their most earnest efforts, it was in most cases a 
hopeless task. The shock that had shielded the A//as passengers 
at the start wore off. leaving them in the most lamentable state 


. . Heaps 
of . bleeding bodies lay on the main deck next to the 
bales of cotton, and the deckers covered them with sheets and 
blankets to shield them from the sun. 

Sobs and moans filled the air. One man had saved his little 


Bettina proved to be an incomparably brave nurse. Putting 
troubles, she gathered a cluster of stray children 


instruct them. 
Bettina promised, “We shall find her, by and by.” 
“Maud, dear Maud, where are you?” a man-called out in 
the crowd, and incredibly, his wife, who was looking for him 
as he searched for her, shrieked, “Here | am, William! | am 
here, with Ruth and Russell!" Sobbing, the reunited family fell 
to their knees to thank God. 
“Gone, all gone, my nine children,” an old, white-bearded — 


Bit by bit, the confusion began to resolve itself. A strong- 
looking black woman could not reconcile herself to the loss 


healthy, squalling infant, she fainted at the sight. 
never imagined or dreamed of such 
utterly drained of strength and still 


she could for others who were badly burned. Whatever caused 
this, it must never happen again, she thought. Whatever went 
wrong, must be prevented. Oh, how do women bear it, she 
asked herself—women who must nurse in a war? No war—no 
cause—could be worth this sort of human suffering. 

Secretary Floyd had been one of the first to board the Lady. 
“I must send a telegraph to Washington at once.” he told Luke 
re rai tried to lead the soaked, shivering. staggering 
man 


up the long stairs to his father's office. 
“We have found your wife. sir, no need to worry,” Luke 
told him. “She is safely upstairs. You'll see her in a minute, 





“A telegraph! Don’t you understand me. young man?” Floyd 
bellowed. “I must get in touch with Washington at once!” 

“My father will be able to help you with that.” Luke said. 

Captain Duvall's office had been tumed into a reception 
station for the officers and most distinguished passengers from 
the Arlas. When Luke Duvall and John Floyd arrived, Milo 
a in Duvall’s armchair. swaddled in blankets, 
still trem ing and unable to speak sensibly. His most powerful 
concer was Ruby Bell, who had not yet been found. 

“Have you seen her?" he asked Floyd by way of greeting. 

“Seen her?” Floyd exclaimed, thinking he meant the A¢las, 
“I've seen her! She's beached and burning! What in hell hap- 
pened, Crane?” : 

But the causes of the explosion on the Atlas and the re- 
sponsibility for it were too much for Crane to deal with at this 
_ All he wanted was Ruby: she was all that mattered to 


“Afraid | haven't,” Floyd said. He looked around the 
crowded office. His wife lay on Duvall's leather couch. her 
face turned away. For the first time, he noticed that Duvall’s 
arm was in a sling. “What happened to you?” he asked Duvall, 
then tured to his wife. “Are you all right, dear?” 

Sally Floyd groaned. 

“I must go and look for her.” Milo Crane said, Struggling 
to his feet, a small, pathetic blanket-draped figure. “No one 
will think to bring her here. She won't be safe without me...” 

“T'll go with you,” offered Luke Duvall. 

“What happened, Crane? What caused the accident?” Floyd 


Crane paid him no heed. “I must find her,” he explained 


“I caught a bullet, fired, | suspect. from the Ad/as.” Duvall 
said to Floyd. 

did not understand. “Who would shoot at you from 
the Arias, Duvall? You must be mistaken. sir.” 

Ruby appeared. looking beautiful even in a muddy dress. 
It covered her voluptuous body in a way that caused Luke 
Duvall to avert his eyes. 

“Oh, thank heaven, my angel! My darling! | was distraught 
with worry, precious woman!” Crane said. Staggering, tripping 
on a comer of the thick blanket that had been wrapped around 
him, he rushed across the room and took Ruby into his arms. 
“Ruby! You might have been killed. Never will | leave you 
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me,” Ruby said. “We clung together to a 
slippery log . . . for miles . . . for ages . . . | am quite water- 
logged. Are you hurt, dear?” 

am 


“Perhaps it was the gunshots in the engine room,” Ruby 
said. “I heard them quite clearly. | was outside near the paddle 
wheel just before it happened.” 

“Gunshots?” Floyd shouted. “What is this talk of gunshots?” 

“Someone shot at me, that is a fact.” Duvall said. “There 


“The engine blew straight out,” Duvall said. “It did look 
' ee 


7” Crane asked. He and Ruby were standing at 
the window, looking back at the smoking wreck of the Arias, 
barely visible up river. Crane was badly shocked by the hideous 
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“end to his project and all his dreams. He clung to Ruby like 
a ° x 


“A deadly efficient design, John,” Duvall said wearily. “I 
think this race has proved that. But ask Knox, he should know.” 

“Where is Knox?” Floyd asked. 

“There are many missing,” Ruby Bell said. “Many, 


resolve his questions about Nelson Carr's disappearance or the 
mystery of who had been shooting at the Lady, but Ruby Bell's 
testimony had a convincing rightness that lodged it in his mind. 
He might never know for sure, but he was satisfied that he did. 

“Captain Duvall, | must speak to you in private,” John 


; said, i the balls of his feet in hi 
Floyd - swaying on of his in his 


1" 


I mean...” He waved his hands frantically at the 
crowd which had assembied in Duvall’s office. 

Duvall caught the eye of the chief steward, who was passing 
by the doorway of the office. “Mr. Rivers!” he called out, 
must be served luncheon. . . and whatever else they 

et eae before sundown...” 
ickly, Duvall arranged or the ladies to be accommodated 
in the lounge on the hurricane deck, and made various other 
Suggestions and provisions for the comfort and pleasure of his 
new passengers. A sort of shocked calm settled onto the Lady; 
everyone was exhausted from the danger and the series of crises 
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* and cager to sit down, out of the hot sun, and discuss everything 
that had 


For most of them, this voyage from St. Louis had already 
been the most fabulous and terrible voyage of their lives. Every 
detail would become ious currency in their recollections 
and its retelling would last a lifetime. All of the most 
injured had been removed to the nearest small sugar-mill 
lage, and a doctor, taken on by longboat. moved among the 
few still prostrate on the main deck or lying in the interior 
saloons. For the most part, passengers had elected to stay with 
the Lady until it reached New Orleans, and so they did. as the 
Lady floated southward as majestically and gracefully as ever, 
nearing her destination. 


CHAPTER LXVII 


and certainly her naiveté gave her strength and courage. Unlike 
most of the Louisiana Lady's passengers, Kate did not long 
to reach New Orleans. 

“Oh, dear, I wish this afternoon would never end,” Kate 
complained to Phoebe and Bettina. The three young ladies were 
in Kate and Phoebe's cabin, sent there to refresh and restore 
themselves. Bettina’s own cabin had been relinquished to Mrs. 
Wilcox, who had swum half across the river by herself. but 





I do when we reach New Orleans, Bettina wondered. I suppose 
I could return to Natchez by the next packet, but there will be 
RO One at the plantation there except Aunt Sarah and all the 
darkies, and Aunt Sarah's too old to be any company at all. 
Bettina felt sorry for herself, but she was more anxious to find 


She smiled uneasily, prompted by plans of her own. 

And then I may never see him again, Kate thought. I cannot 
bear it. I can never love anyone else, not if | spend my 
whole life trying! Tears formed in her eyes. and she hic- 
cou . but Kate was not one to lie long with misery as a 
ellow. 

I know it's bold, she decided. but | shall find him and see 

once more. So much had happened since they had been 

alone together on the promenade deck, just before it had all 

started, before Mr. Scott had been shot and the Lady had started 
the 


“Nothing. honey,” she said. “I'm just as restless as the tip 
tail. ..1 believe I'll go out for some air. No, you 
Phoebe-bird. You two stay here...” 
1 away, smoothing down her hair and her 
. I don’t know what to do about Phoebe, 
went out the door she caught Phoebe's 
Strained, “Air? You'll be gettin’ hot and tired and want to 
change again ‘fore. . .” and felt guilty that Phoebe was feeling 
ish 


“Where would you go. Phoebe. if you could go anywhere 
* Bettina asked when Kate had gone. 

“France,” Phoebe said without hesitation and Bettina’s eyes 
brightened at the suggestion. 

“Would you come with me, Phoebe?” Bettina asked. “To 
France, | mean, if | could arrange it? | have plenty of money. 
I could buy you your freedom, if you'd like to be free.” 

Phoebe stared and her heart took wing. “Do you realty mean 
it? Would I be free? Would we travel across the ocean in a big 
boat?” 


“Yes, of course, all that. Will you, Phoebe? | never want 


to see Mississippi again. 


i 
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“Neither do I, honey,” Phoebe declared. “Let's leave as 
SOON as we get to New Orleans!” 
“The next day,” Bettina promised, and they hugged 












CHAPTER LXVIII 


DETERMINED AS SHE was to find Daniel Pierce, Kate would 
have sought him in the boiler room, if need be, but it was not 
to prove necessary. She strolled briskly along the hurricane 
promenade, through a highly agitated crowd. informality and 
celebration were the order of the day. It was an ex i 
day that invited extraordinary behavior. Everything was an 
exception. They had survived disaster and been changed by it. 
Friendships were struck up in a few hours’ time that were 
to last a lifetime. Well-bred gentlemen loosened their ties as 
well as their tongues. Ladies kissed and fell into each other's 
arms, Everyone who usually took one julep took two, and those 
who usually took two, took more. Voices rose, the band started 
10 Play waltzes, more drinks were passed, and more jackets 


The sun was hot and the air was heavy with the mixed 
scents of summer and the semitropical vegetation that lined the 
overhead 


down to the city, down to New Orleans. 
Kate found Daniel Pierce on the stem staircase. He was 
climbing to his cabin, just off duty. She was startled to see 
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him, w had caught been seeking him. He did not 
see her she had caught up with him called his name. 
“Mr. Pierce! Hello, please... wait!” 
He spun on his heel. “Who? Oh! Miss Duvall!” Her sudden 
_ appearance was unnerving; he had been thinking of her. 
+ “Yes!” She swung on the railing, letting her yellow skirt 
flutter and billow. She laughed giddily, happy to see him. 
, are you going?” he asked. 
; “I was looking for you!” she declared, but with such an air 
of mischief that he did not know if she was teasing. 
“Well, here | am. Careful, you'll fall!" 
“No, I won't!" But she seemed about to, and he had to 
_ peach over take her arm to stop her from swinging over 
‘the railing. 
He laughed. “I can't believe you act like this with other 
Kate stopped. “I don’t. You make me act so! You bring 


‘out the silliness in me. | wonder why that is?” 
‘Standing one step above her, Pierce looked down at her 
smooth bare 





she was. 
“Let's go somewhere and discuss it,” he suggested. 
Kate nodded. Of course it was not proper, but who cared? 
_ “Let's,” she said. 
____ “Would you come to my cabin?” he asked. “It's very small; 
it’s not a place to entertain ladies...” 
.” Kate sighed, and clung to his hand as he pulled 
her abreast and led her across the boiler deck into his cabin, 
¢ have so much to discuss,” Kate said, when she had 


“How amazing to be alone with you.” she said. He smiled. 
__ “We've been alone before, but every time has led to some 
ler iene ” 

They laughed. ¥ were both so tense that everything 
funny. They laughed at everything—at nothing, at the 
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See eee ee 
a flag. 
“If we go into a spin,” he said. “I shall blame you.” 


slipped naturally into his. which closed over it. 

“We'll be there so soon,” Kate said. 

“What will you do in New Orleans?” 

“Oh, I don't know, really. Some lessons. perhaps. My fam- 
ily has many friends . . . parties . . . | expect I shall take up 
a certain life..." She frowned. It was not what she really 
wanted to say. How did men and women get around to talking 
about the really important things? How could she manage to 
get him to the subject of love? 


but he felt helpless. When, if ever. would he himself marry? 
Steamboat pilots did not have wives—not in evidence. anyway. 
Often, he knew, they had mistresses in every river town. The 
thought made him feel hotter and more conflicted. If only she 
weren't the Captain's daughter, he could at least kiss her. Of 
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” he sighed. “Honestly. Kate.” 
He's in love with me, Kate's heart sang. Oh, | knew he 


would be! I hoped it so! 


“You are so... beautiful. 


and eager. 
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parted, then, Daniel? Shall we be together, always?” 

He paused. His mind raced. “Never . . . forever. . .” were 
frightening words, words to freeze a man's desire...and 
yet. .. was this his big chance? He could not say for sure that 
he was in love with Kate, but he had never been more attracted 
to any woman. She was beautiful, she was exciting. she was 
willing. and she was rich, heiress to one of the biggest packet 
nonin a Maybe he was in love with her, probably 

“Oh, darling,” he whispered, “do you mean it? Will you 
marry me?" 
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ll, Daniel,” Kate promised. She smiled. “I love you, 


speak to your father,” he said, remembering some- 
this was the usual 3 
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heavenly. In a tremendous surge of desire, he kissed 
hungrily, vi ly. feeling the marvelous warm softness 


: 


her bodice down, freeing her breasts. baring her to her 
waist, and his hands trembled as they caressed her soft skin 


~ 
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CHAPTER LXIx 


New ORLEANS LAY AHEAD, /a belle porte, America’s most 
exotic and cosmopolitan city, the Crescent City, once the Ver- 
the New World. now in every sense the social, cul- 


of the race between the Louisiana Lady and the Atlas 


since reached the city. and the sight of the Lady 
‘Steaming downriver alone was proof that she had won. Cheers 
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lations and excitement accompanied the Lady from there all 
the way in to the levee. 


lookout to watch the city of New Orleans come into view. 
Champagne was served. It was late afternoon, and a breeze 
the sea beyond carried with it a smell of salt air mixed 
the smells of smoke and burnt sugar from a mill on the 


“Darling. | am so excited.” Lucy whispered to Duvall. “New 
a so much about this city!" 

Lady blew her five-toned whistle. Above. in the pil- 

. Henry Knox stood with Daniel Pierce and Cy Warren. 

All three pilots looked over the forest of masts and spars. 


! 


huge Mississippi River boats, hissing with steam and ringing 
their bells, many of them getting ready to sail. They made a 
great white-and-gold wall. with their bows pointing to the vast 
piles of cotton they had just disgorged or the sugar puncheons 
and coffee sacks which they were about to engulf. Looking 
like so many big dogs with their heads resting on their paws, 
quietly and intently watching the scene on the levee, the riv- 
erboats let an army of stevedores run up and down their landing 
aprons, shouting in French, Italian, Mexican, Choctaw. and 
Cherokee as well as English. 

“Cotton pile!” the cry went up, and “Here she comes!” and 
“Hooray! Hooray for the Louisiana Lady!" 

The Lady nosed into the levee between a steamer loading 
for Shreveport and another down from the Yazoo River. Cotton 
bales were stacked as high as houses on the levee ahead, and 
carts piled with Swiss percales. Spanish knives. French col- 
ogne, and sperm candles from New Bedford crossed in front 
of the Lady's landing aprons as her passengers streamed down 
them. 

Bidding the Lady a perfunctory good-bye, Ruby Bell hurried 
Milo Crane down the gangway and into a carriage. Their shoul- 
ders touched, and she took his hand. “It means nothing, Milo,” 


she said. “There was nothing at fault with your design, and 
relatively few lives were lost. When we're back home. you'll 
ieve there'll be orders for another boat waitin’ for 


Crane nodded. He knew she was right, and yet the com- 
motion of landing. the drinking of champagne and the im- 
promptu celebration, for which these Creoles seemed to require 
only the slightest excuse, had depressed and disheartened him. 
But at least he had Ruby. and he had come to understand that 
she was his greatest asset. “Precious.” he said. “you must take 
care. Don't worry about me. A good night's sleep and we'll 
our way.” 

With Valentine's assistance. Lucy King collected her few 
a and her way across the levee to a carriage 
that would take her to the St. Charles Hotel. She had promised 
to meet Captain Duvall for dinner twenty-four hours hence. 
and now she let her spirits rise, naturally excited by the com- 
mercial frenzy on the levee. 
her rushed carts and boxes and barrels and sacks 
ied and hauled and pushed by people of every 
description. Out of the corer of her eye she saw 
getting into a carriage. With him, carrying his 
odd-looking. shaggy. leather-dressed man. She 
. There was plenty to distract her from her last 
him. A mime had gathered a crowd. An ancient black 
dancing with metal-tipped shoes. Old Indian women 
head scarves sold sugar cakes and 
. An enormously fat black woman seated on a 
an-umbrella dipped up lemonade and sold it in 
- She moved past a Sicilian selling oranges. past 
newspaper vendors and tobacco merchants. past pushcarts 
heaped with sugary doughnuts and steaming coffee and Mex- 
ican and spicy-smelling sausages. 

To Lucy it was all wonderful and curious. It was the be- 

ing of a new life, How could she ever go back to cold 
winters and rigorous work? She could not. She would not. 
Somehow. she would find another way. - 

“Have you lived in New Orleans all your life?” she asked 
the cab driver as he whipped up the horses. 

“Ever since | started livin’. he told her. 
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CHAPTER LXX 
Wednesday, October 26, 1859 
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blooming roses was strong. Duvall enjoyed the 
perfectly at home in this city with its pronounced ¢ 
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laughing together over apéritifs drunk in lush, hidden § 
maids calling to each other over back garden walls. 
Duvall crossed: the Place d' Aress, an open squese Ses 


Street. 

It was all very familiar to Duvall and seemed unchanged 
since his last stay here. It is | who have changed. he thought, 
passing a pair of serene, black-robed nuns coming out of the 
cathedral. This last voyage had changed him . . . i 





It was odd to link Miss King with John Brown, yet both 
had influenced him and contributed to the development of his 
present state of mind, he realized. John Brown had been cap- 
tured, and lay dying, according to the afternoon edition of the 
New Orleans Picayune which he had read sitting in a coffee- 
house on the corer of Thalia and Rampart streets. Brown was 
bound hand and foot in the Jefferson County Jail in Charles- 
town. He would be indicted, tried, and executed within ten 
days. Already, a mob had tried to hang him, and a dispute had 
broken out whether his dead body should be stuffed by a taxi- 
dermist or cut up into game pouches. He was cornered, broken, 
ruined. His sons had died in agony, one of them before his 
eyes. All of his men were dead save two and his planned coup 
had ended in tragic, unmitigated disaster 

And yet, according to what Duvall had read, the Old Man 
had impressed his jailors and had inspired countless others with 
his courage and commitment. Even Wise, the Virginia gov- 
emor, had said, “No one can believe he is a madman. He is 
a bundle of the best nerves | have ever seen. He has a clear 
head, courage, fortitude . . . ingenuousness a man for 
truth.” 


Duvall had read the account in the Picayune eagerly, and 
he had been surprised that his sympathies still lay with Brown, 
even more than they had when he had first heard about the 
Harpers Ferry raid. And yet... where could he go from here? 

id the raid and its aftermath mean? Brown had failed 
the support of the black slave population, but had he 
not rallied something stronger? His scheme had been reckless 
and ridiculously ineffective, but had it not been visionary? 

The paper Duvall read called Brown's crime “treason 
against the nation and an outrage upon humanity.” but Duvall 
Saw it as a reduction of principles to action. To him it was 
proof positive that the thinking men of the North were now 
Prepared to launch a war of vengeance, a bitter civil war which 
would inevitably sow death and privation and misery and reap 
& poor crop of righteousness. 


Together they left the hotel and turned into Chartres Street. 
With sideways glances, Lucy admired the sight of Duvall in 
a well-cut buff suit, buttoned over a white shirt and brown silk 
waistcoat. He was bolder in his admiration of her. 

“You look lovely, my dear. Red suits you, and you have 
such an air of composure tonight that one would think you had 
just returned from a pleasure cruise.” 

Lucy laughed. “I confess, I slept most of the day. None of 
us slept at all these last few nights. What did you do today, 
sir?” 


“For me it was a day of reckonings. | visited my tailor, my 
banker, my business partners. and my mother. | am glad to 
have this day behind me.” 

“So many accomplishments,” she said. 

“And young Daniel Pierce visited me,” Duvall continued. 
“He wants to marry Kate.” 

“Ah,” Lucy King said. “I'm not surprised. Were you?” 

“Of course not.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“My daughter has always had everything she wants. Why 
should she be stopped now?” 

Lucy smiled. “What a good father you are.” 

“Am I? My sons have already taken passage back to Belle 
Terre. They are relieved to be away from me.” 

“It is only natural, with sons.” 

“Perhaps,” Duvall said, thinking of John Brown's sons. 

Inet dows dupa. Lasy antds Shoctopeedscadetenachenai 
the last few days,” said. She to admire a 
garden café, quict and green under trellises trailing fat yellow 
roses. 

“Shall we stop here for an apéritif?” Duvall asked. “Or 
some champagne?” 

“How lovely,” Lucy said. “I have never seen a prettier 
Setting.” 
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Lucy still could not speak but she nodded and her huge, 
dark eyes opened wide. Duvall saw them swimming in tears 
and he leaned forward and brushed her soft cheek. 

“I would like nothing better than to kiss away those tears. 
But first let me hear that you will consider me... as a beau.” 

“I will,” she said softly, “oh, 1 do. | admire you so much, 
Captain Duvall. | have admired you from the first moment | 
saw you!” 

“You see? You are a woman of great foresight as well as 
tremendous charm and personal beauty. You are the finest 
woman I have ever met. Darling, you are already the greatest 
source of happiness in my life. Now let us drink a toast! Here, 
your glass must be full!” 

“To the future.” Lucy suggested, when the waiter had filled 

her glass with the bubbly golden stuff. 

“Ah, oui, to the future! To our future!” Duvall toasted. 
There was a moment of silence as they both drank. The 
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music and the smell of strong 
. let us have a future. A vision 


song seemed louder than ever. From somewhere 
there was piano 


mockingbirds* 
in the distance 


brewing 
Lord, 


of the irrepressible 


of a nation at war, of 
Duvall answered, “just the present, and 


Duvall thought 
floated before his eyes: 
and bloodshed on both sides. 
moment. What are you thinking of, dear?” 
“The present,” 


march of 
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